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FREDERICK J. KINSMAN’S “APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA.” 


BY HENRY A. LAPPIN. 


Seay N the twenty-fourth day of last November the 
Ds. ty] Right Rev. Frederick Joseph Kinsman, D.D., 


ae al Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Delaware, 
Nit iReg having resigned his See and severed his connec- 


Ct tion with the Communion in which he had lived 
for almost half a century, made his renunciation of heresy 
and was formally reconciled to the Catholic Apostolic and 
Roman Church. Ten days before that date he wrote the clos- 
ing pages of this book,’ which he now offers to the world as a 
complete and candid record of his ecclesiastical experience 
and of those changes in his ecclesiastical opinions which led 
him ultimately to seek admission to the Church. Salve Mater 
has little in common wi the usual, more or less stereotyped, 
narrative of conversion. Its human touches and humors are 
many. Clearly the work of a passionately earnest and sincere 
seeker after the truth, it is nevertheless imperturbably serene, 
urbane, and charitable. Dr. Kinsman writes an admirable 
English—terse, lucid, and vigorous. He has as pretty a wit 
as the author of A Spiritual 4ineid (which is saying a great 
deal), and his historical learning is obviously much more pro- 
found. In short, for learning, brightness, and charm, no apo- 

1§alve Mater, by Frederick Joseph Kinsman. New York: Longmans, Green & 


Co. $2.25. 
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logia that has been published for years past may be compared 
with this book. 

The conversion of a Protestant bishop to Catholicism is 
an extremely rare occurrence in our day. But Dr. Kinsman 
is not the first man in America to resign the episcopate of his 
Communion and take the well-worn path to Rome. In 1852, 
the Right Rev. Levi Silliman Ives, Bishop of North Carolina, 
became a Catholic, and, in a document which animadverted 
upon “the impious pretensions of the Bishop of Rome to be 
the Vicar of Christ,” was solemnly deposed by his fellow- 
bishops as “an absconding and apostate delinquent from his 
See ... and his office and work in the ministry.” Bishop 
Whittingham of Maryland accounted for this, in his opinion, 
extraordinary aberration on the part of Dr. Ives, as a “de- 
rangement of mind,” and thought it imperative that “steps 
should be taken toward procuring a thorough investigation 
into his mental conditions.” Since history is amazingly prone 
to repeat itself, it is not surprising that one of Dr. Kinsman’s 
Episcopalian correspondents should have attributed his recent 
change of creed to ill-health and unbalanced judgment. (We 
speak more mildly than our fathers of seventy years ago!) 
Dr. Kinsman’s conversion is doubtless the most important— 
having regard to the position of the convert in his former 
Communion—since James Kent Stone (in his subsequent 
Catholic life, Father Fidelis, Passionist), the President of 
Hobart College, found the Treasure hidden in a field, and for 
joy thereof sold all he had and bought that field.2. There are 
surely many worldly reasons against a bishop’s changing his 
religion. There is the difficulty and distress in realizing the 
result of his defection upon his spiritual subjects, clerical as 
well as lay; there is almost always the certainty that he will 
cause the greatest pain to those he loves and who love him. 
And no man can be indifferent to such considerations; no man 
can contemplate with equanimity the prospect of scorn, oblo- 
quy, misapprehension, estrangement, loss of comfort, of sta- 
tion, of the very means of life. Surely those who have em- 
braced the Faith under these circumstances have received, as 
Wiseman once said, a merit little short of what belongs to its 
holy confessors. Yet there are incalculable compensations 


2 Father Stone, we understand, is preparing a new edition of his famous volume, 
entitled The Invitation Heeded. 
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which outweigh utterly the bitterest sacrifices demanded from 
the convert. There is the knowledge that he has on him the 
- blessing of Christ’s Vicar, the blessing of the Fisherman’s 
Successor; that the truth or error of doctrine is no longer a 
question of geography or jurisdiction; that he is at last in the 
unity of God’s Mystical Body. Laqueus contritus est, et nos 
liberati sumus. 


At seven and twenty [wrote the most learned Catholic 
convert layman of the nineteenth century, T. W. Allies] 
worldly honor and official rank seemed to open to me as 
an Anglican Bishop’s chaplain, and at seven and thirty 
all seemed sacrificed to becoming a Catholic; and now at 
forty I have started afresh as a species of clerk in a city 
office. What is this, O Lord, to Thy shed at Nazareth, 
and how proud am I to shrink from a scratch of the nails 
which pierced Thy Hands and Feet. 


That, indeed, is a thought to heal and strengthen and nerve 
every convert in the first sharp griefs of separation and 
change! 

There was nothing in Dr. Kinsman’s ancestry or upbring- 
ing which savored even remotely of Roman Catholic influences. 


My family [he writes] belong to the Connecticut West- 
ern Reserve in Ohio with a background of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts; they were members of the Episcopal 
Church into which two generations had come out of New 
England Congregationalism. Our earliest American an- 
cestor came to this country in the Mayflower in 1620; none 
from whom we derive descent came over later than 1680. 
Along every line we are descended from the New England 
Puritans. ... In our world the Roman Catholic Church 
did not exist save as a phenomenon in European travel, 
a bogey in history, and an idiosyncrasy of Irish servants. 


As a normal youngster of twelve or thereabouts he saw 
that the religion around him seemed chiefly a matter of study- 
ing the Bible; “and I found American history much more 
interesting.” At St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., he passed 
under the ferrule of Dr. Henry Augustus Coit, who seems to 
have counted for much in upbuilding the character of the 
future bishop, and who taught him “the doctrine of the Real 
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Presence,” even if he failed, after many doctrinal discourses, 
in explaining to young Kinsman’s satisfaction why he was an 
Episcopalian rather than a Presbyterian. From these days, 
however, dated Dr. Kinsman’s interest in the work of “the 
Church,” and his recognition that his “standard of interests, 
if not of values, is strictly ecclesiastical—ecclesiastical as dis- 
tinct from intellectual, moral, or spiritual.” (One suspects 
that certain reviewers of Salve Mater will raise their blunder- 
busses and take careful aim when they come to this avowal.) 
In due time young Kinsman crossed to England and went into 
residence for three years at that stronghold of Tractarian 
Anglicanism, Keble College, Oxford, spending a postgraduate 
year of study at Pusey House. These four years, he declares, 
were the happiest of his life. One may well believe it, for the 
third chapter, in which is described his life at Oxford and in 
the Somersetshire rectory of Shepton Beauchamp under the 
pastoral and paternal supervision of that stanchest of High 
Churchmen, Vincent Stuckey Stratton Coles, is a pure delight 
from the first word to the last. At Keble, he had for tutor the 
learned Walter Lock, biographer of Keble and contributor to 
Luz Mundi. 

The young American divine was living in those days “in 
the concentrated atmosphere of the Oxford Movement, regard- 
ing Keble and Pusey with filial loyalty as the embodiments of 
sound Church principles and sound learning, and hearing and 
knowing much of those who were their most direct successors.” 
Liddon had died a year before young Kinsman came to Ox- 
ford, but the influence of his life and teaching was still pro- 
foundly felt in Keble and at Pusey House. In the Pusey House 
Library he read proof copies of Liddon’s famous Bampton 
Lectures on the Divinity of Christ, with Pusey’s marginal com- 
ments upon and his letters about them; and the neophyte 
was “amazed to learn that Pusey did not approve of them as 
‘Germanizing’ in tendency!” (This is very interesting in view 
of the belief of some Oxford men that Pusey was not less, but 
rather more, “liberal” than Liddon. Gore, whose essay in 
Lux Mundi alarmed Liddon, was in his turn perturbed by the 
Foundations of a later group of young Oxford clerical dons. 
And so, as Canon Adderley said recently, “the story of theology 
is marked by shaking milestones!”) 

In those days of the early nineties, the contributors 
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to Lux Mundi “were regarded as constituting an inner circle 
of the elect, the most stable element in the Church of Eng- 
land’s present, and safest guarantee of its future.” J. R. 
Illingworth—in whose delightful Life by his widow the cur- 
ious may read the story of the Lux Mundi sessions year by 
year—was probably the deepest thinker of the group; one of 
his two papers in Lux Mundi, “The Problem of Pain,” belongs 
no less to English literature than to Anglican theology. Dr. 
Kinsman went to Illingworth’s Bampton lectures on “Person- 
ality,” and was assiduous in his attendance at the lectures and 
sermons of Gore, at that time Principal of Pusey House. 
“Not having had any training in philosophy,” he laments, 
“I did not know enough to take in the subtler points in their 
theology and apologetic.” 

Doubtless, he realizes by now the wisdom of the Church 
of his new allegiance in insisting that aspirants to her priest- 
hood should be thoroughly grounded in philosophy before 
proceeding to their theology. Nemo potest theologus per- 
fectus evadere, remarks Suarez, nisi prius firma fundamenta 
jecerit philosophiz. 

Looking back over those years, Dr. Kinsman may well 
smile whimsically when he remembers, as he tells us, “having 
the feeling that the annual gatherings at Longworth [of the 
Luz Mundi writers at Illingworth’s vicarage], of which I had 
been told, represented a chief safeguard of Christian civiliza- 
tion!” He was much influenced by Gore, who emerges today 
as the most distinguished and devoted clerical member of the 
whole Anglican Communion. From William Bright, the Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, he also learned much, 
deriving special benefit from that illustrious scholar’s lec- 
tures on the General Councils—though later on coming to 
recognize how much Bright missed or misunderstood because 
of his undue concentration upon the patristic and literary 
documents to the ignoring of “much evidence of monuments, 
local traditions, and existing institutions which bore directly 
upon subjects he had in hand.” Bright, as was naturally to 
be expected, taught his students that the claims of the modern 
Papacy were unhistorical, and unconsciously emphasized 
“everything in conciliar history that tells against them.” W. 
J. Birkbeck, that distinguished authority upon the Russian 
Church, and Dr. F. E. Brightman, the most erudite of Anglican 
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liturgiologists, both served the young man’s culture and pro- 
gress. And, in vacation-time, he wandered through Cathedral 
towns, into ancient college chapels and village churches, satur- 
ating himself in the spirit of Anglican tradition and devotion. 
Under Vincent Coles’ rectory roof he “learned what clerical 
life and parochial work should be. . . After seeing the ordered 
life of the clergy-house, the careful provision for services, 
instructions, parochial calls, rescue work, and healthful amuse- 
ments of the small community, all arranged with such conse- 
crated common sense, it was impossible ever to be satisfied 
with the average clergyman’s life of intense domesticity inter- 
rupted by Sunday services and many social calls. The stand- 
ard was emphatically that of priests. .. .” 

And then, as the day of his diaconate drew nigh, Vincent 
Coles wrote him these moving and beautiful words: “Did you 
ever think that Our Lord went from the Cross ‘to preach to 
the spirits that were in prison?’ And this is a description of 
all our preaching more or less. The words with which He 
went are a summing-up of the past and consecration of the 
future, ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’ What 
better words can you have in mind as you pass out into the 
unknown life of the ministry?” 

There was a time of conflict awaiting Frederick Kins- 
man in the years ahead, a time of spiritual storm and stress, 
though, looking out upon life with eager eyes of youth, he 
knew it not: a time of inner strife to which no term might 
be put, from which he might attain no rest nor any peace 
until his will should be conformed to God’s Will as simply as 
a little child. 

For two years after his ordination to the Anglican minis- 
try, Dr. Kinsman worked as a master in his old school at 
Concord. Then for three happy, hard-working years he was 
Rector of St. Martin’s Church, New Bedford, Mass. He left St. 
Martin’s to become Professor of Church History at the Berkeley 
Divinity School, whence, three years later, he was called to 
the Chair in the same subject at the General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, a post which he occupied with distinc- 
tion for five years. During all this time he apparently expe- 
rienced no weakening of confidence in Anglican Catholicity. 
(Once, however, some time before his ordination, he was 
troubled in mind by a canon of the Episcopal Church, 
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which forbade “any act of adoration of or toward the Ele- 
ments in the Holy Communion, such as bowings, prostrations, 
or genuflexions,” which “symbolized erroneous or doubtful 
Doctrine.” Bishop Niles—to whom at the time he made declara- 
tion of his belief in the Real Presence “and in the consequent 
duty of Eucharistic Adoration intended to conform with the 
teaching of Mr. Keble” (our italics) made response that while 
he would hold neither himself nor any standing committee 
“competent to waive the utterances and rulings of a Canon 
like that—any Canon”—he did “not suppose that it was in- 
tended to oppose any doctrine of the Real Presence which 
you have been taught.” “The incident merely confirmed 
my belief,” says Dr. Kinsman, “that the doctrine of the Real 
Presence with Eucharistic Adoration of Our Lord as a log-. 
ically consequent duty, was the true doctrine of the Anglican 
Church, no matter how many of its members failed to under- 
stand it” (italics ours again). 

In 1905 Dr. Kinsman spent the summer in Europe seeing 
Oxford again, and on the same journey, visiting Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor, exploring the hills and ruins of Ephesus, 
briefly glimpsing Athens and Corinth, and paying his second 
visit to the Eternal City, which seems to have left his Protes- 
tantism intact. Eight years later he was once more to indulge 
his enthusiasm for Christian archeological studies, in a so- 
journ at Tunis, whence he repaired daily to the site of Carth- 
age and looked upon the amphitheatre hallowed by the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Perpetua and her companions. 

On SS. Simon and Jude’s Day, 1908, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Delaware. 


In looking back [the ex-Bishop remarks wistfully] it 
seems to me that the Episcopal Church gave me everything 
I could most wish. I had a special ambition to teach 
Church History, and two opportunities were given me; of 
all the parishes I have ever known, the one I should pick 
for myself would be St. Martin’s, New Bedford: in recent 
years the only post I could possibly wish was that of 
Bishop of Delaware ...I had plenty of difficulties and 
disappointments, but knew of no other Bishop who had so 
few ... The surroundings and conditions of my work 
satisfied me; so far as they were concerned I ought to have 
been, and was, quite happy. That was all on the surface. 
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Below the surface, during almost my whole episcopate, 
I was increasingly troubled, passing through successive 
stages of disappointment, disillusion, doubt, and disbelief, 
owing to the waning of faith in the church system which 
I was set in Delaware to represent. 


It is quite likely that Frederick Kinsman would never 
have abandoned the church of his fathers had he not been 
raised to the episcopate. But it was the office and work of 
Episcopal Bishop of Delaware which tested his conception 
of Catholicity and found it painfully wanting. 


The day of my consecration [he declares incisively] 
sealed my doom as an Anglican. While it was possible to 
maintain a purely theoretical view of the Anglican posi- 
tion, it was possible for me to believe in the essential 
catholicity of its inner spirit, of its tendencies, and of its 
ultimate achievements. As Seminary professor or rector 
of a “Catholic parish” I should probably never have had 
misgivings, much less doubts. Most Anglicans assume that 
the special atmosphere about them represents the breath 
of the Church’s truest life; and this is especially true of 
Catholic-minded Anglicans. They are themselves Catholics 
and their special task is “to Catholicize the Church.” This 
feeling I shared until as Bishop I felt the necessity of a 
Church to Catholicize me! The theories did not stand the 
test of a bishop’s varied experience of the system’s actual 
workings, his necessary contact with and share in all 
phases of the Church’s life. Eleven years in the episcopate 
convinced me against my will, and in spite of knowledge 
that other like-minded Bishops did not agree with me, 
that the work with which I was identified was merely the 
propagation of a form of Protestantism; that belief in it as 
a Liberal Catholicism was but an amiable delusion. Aban- 
donment of work did not signify in my case repudiation of 
Protestant principles, for these I had never held, but the 
loss of belief in the Catholic interpretation of the Anglican 
position. 


There is Dr. Kinsman’s story in a nutshell: the story of 
a discovery that men will constantly be making, the discovery 
that Anglicanism is only thinly-disguised Protestantism. At 
first, Dr. Kinsman equated “Protestant Episcopal” with “Non- 
Roman Catholic.” 
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When I felt forced to admit that “Protestant” applied to 
Episcopalians meant essentially the same as when applied 
to other religious bodies, I gave up. I think now that 
Episcopalians who know themselves to be Protestants, 
are the ones who rightly interpret their position. . . “Prot- 
estant Episcopal” represents a contradiction in terms. 
Protestantism overthrew priesthood and especially the 
chief-priesthood, the episcopate; no real Protestant be- 
lieves in priests or bishops. 


Admirably and wittily, Dr. Kinsman sums up thus: 


Protestant Episcopalians must choose between their 
adjective and their noun; and whichever choice they make 
involves mental reservations as to the other half of their 
official title. I was one of those who stuck to the noun 
and let the adjective shift for itself. I now think that, 
however much the noun expresses the Anglican theory, it 
is the adjective which describes the working facts. 


Although from the hour of his consecration the Bishop 


was never wholly satisfied with the position in which he found 
himself, a great deal of water rolled under the bridges before 
the stark reality of his ecclesiastical position began to trouble 
him seriously and fundamentally. He passed through many 
stages of increasing indecision and perplexity before the final 
despair came. He was never blind to the fact that the mem- 
bers of his flock took three distinct and mutually antagonistic 
attitudes toward the Church. But at first he disposed of these 
“apparent contradictions” by deciding that “the three schools 
of thought simply divided the Creed between them, and that 
each needed the others to supplement and develop its own 
special position.” (An argument of which the late J. N. Figgis 
was much enamored.) Thus, “the Fatherhood of God, the 
foundation of all theology ...is the basis of all Broad 
Church preaching. The heart of the Creed, belief in the Di- 
vine Son ... is the basis of the Evangelical appeal. The 
High Church, emphasis on Church, and Sacraments is nothing 
but practical belief in the Holy Ghost...” Bring them to- 
gether in the Protestant Episcopal Church and you have the 
Holy Catholic Church! (But—to use the laboratory termin- 
ology—a mechanical mixture is a vastly different thing from 
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a chemical compound.) Nor was the Bishop blind, either, to 
the fact that what his Church tolerated in the way of doctrinal 
vagaries, he, as its official, was also bound to tolerate, for he 
had sworn a solemn oath to do so. As an interpreter of the 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of the Episcopal Church 
he “had to be guided by general custom, not by personal pref- 
erence.” It was a great relief to him that none of his clergy 
attempted publicly to deny a fundamental article of the creed; 
but, he mournfully admits, “had there been one I should have 
felt bound to allow what was notoriously allowed elsewhere” 
(italics ours). Moreover, his experience had driven home to 
him that “there is often more tenderness for those who deny 
than for those who uphold the Faith in our Semi-Arian paci- 
ficism.” The history of modern Anglicanism, one may insist, 
is a continuous demonstration of the truth of this: Oxford, 
in the early days of the Tractarians, suspends Pusey for 
preaching the Real Presence, and in the commemoration of 
that same year decorates Everett, an American Socinian, with 
an honorary degree. Hampden, whose Bamptons were of- 
ficially condemned as heretical by the University, is promoted 
to that storm-centre, the See of Hereford; Arthur Stanley is 
given the Deanery of Westminster, and Arthur Tooth is given 
a term in jail. Hensley Henson, who, whatever his creed may 
be, could never, in any strict use of the term, be called a Chris- 
tian, is made Bishop of Hereford and occupies unmolested that 
ancient diocese, while Wason of Truro is brutally ejected from 
his vicarage for “Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament.” 
The time came when Dr. Kinsman realized fully that the 
Catholic interpretation of Anglican formularies, although it 
had never lacked its defenders in the Anglican Church—“in- 
cluding the most learned and holy divines in the Church of 
England and some of the most able men of the Church in 
America”—was only one view among others of which one 
directly opposes it. “It is distinctly exclusive,” writes Dr. 
Kinsman, “whereas Anglicanism, in this country as well as in 
England, is notoriously inclusive of all who approach it from 
the Protestant side... The policy of comprehension com- 
plaisant toward all Protestants, is the antithesis of the other 
policy of rigid loyalty to the principles of the historic Catholic 
Church.” And the melancholy conclusion is that “the Lati- 
tudinarian lion will only lie down with the Catholic lamb in- 
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side—if it bleats!” And so we come to one reason the Bishop 
assigned for leaving Delaware: 


After long struggle against the conviction, I have been 
forced to admit that this toleration of doctrinal laxity seems 
to me to indicate that the Church’s Discipline fails to ex- 
press and defend its Doctrine, and creates an insuperable 
difficulty for those who believe in the fundamental im- 
portance of the historic doctrine of the Incarnation. 


And there came a time, too, when he ceased “to believe in 
ambiguity of statement as the one mode of preserving balance 
of truth.” Out of which arose another reason for his resigna- 
tion: 

The Episcopal Church permits and encourages a variety 
of views about Sacraments. Its standard, however, is de- 
termined by the minimum rather than by the maximum 
view tolerated, since its official position must be gauged not 
by the most it allows, but by the least it insists upon. Its 
general influence has fluid qualities, always seeking the 
lowest possible level. The stream of its life cannot rise 
higher than its source in corporate authority. Individual 
belief and practice may surmount this; but they will ulti- 
mately count for nothing so long as they find no expression 
in official action; nor can the Church be judged by the 
standard of individual members acting in independence of 
it... Although there has been marked advance among 
some of our people owing to deeper hold of sacramental 
truth, there has been even greater retrogression among 
others towards rationalistic skepticism. On the whole, the 
Church seems to be swayed by the tendencies of the age 
opposed to the supernatural owing to ambiguities inherent 
in its system, always subject to an intellectual law of gravi- 
tation. 


At this stage Dr. Kinsman had arrived in 1919. It was a 
goal for which he had been unconsciously headed for seven or 
eight years; years in which he had been, one by one, shedding 
his illusions about Anglicanism and getting down nearer and 
nearer to the bedrock of reality. The proof of his ecclesias- 
tical pudding was in the eating. Anglo-Catholicism was all 
very well on paper or in the professor’s seminar-room. In the 
highways and hedgerows of Delaware the thing refused to 
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function. In the working-out it became poignantly evident 
that Episcopalianism was “merely a form of Congregational- 
isii to which ‘the historic episcopate’ forms an anomalous 
adjunct. If a minister is personally agreeable, a congre- 
gation is disposed to follow his lead in thought and parochial 
action; if his successor is also personally agreeable, they will 
with equal readiness follow him along quite different lines. 
The important thing is not church principles, but ministerial 
manners.” 

As early as 1912 he thought of resigning at the General 
Convention of 1913, and he took his troubles to his brethren 
in the episcopate, Bishops Hall of Vermont and Brent of the 
Philippines (now of Buffalo). To the former he wrote: “The 
older I grow, the more I feel that the ideals of Anglican Catho- 
lics are the noblest things I know; but I have ceased to feel 
that they can be regarded as those of the Church or much 
more than the aspiration of a party using its Protestant private 
judgment in a Catholic direction. But for effective action we 
must have the Church, not merely a party within the Church, 
behind us.” And to Bishop Brent he was able at that time to 
make this unequivocal disclaimer: “I have not the least 
touch of Roman fever. Actual Rome repels me.” What he 
was really suffering from, he adds quippishly, was Protestant 
chills! Protestantism, he is frank to confess, is drearily un- 
Christian. 

It was now that he turned to reconsider the history of the 
English Reformation settlement, no longer as a college lec- 
turer, but as a bishop who had seen the practical working-out 
of that system in its principles and fruits in an American dio- 
cese in the twentieth century. Here Gairdner and Gasquet 
were his chief illuminations. “It seems to me,” he writes with 
touching earnestness at this point, “that in my historical work 
I have always had a sincere desire to get at the truth. I have 
wished to avoid the blinding influence of prejudice and 
frankly to admit everything that told against my own conten- 
tions. I am quite certain of the honesty of my motives; but 
I have come to see that in many things I have been mistaken 
and that, without knowing it, I have let prejudice cover my 
view of facts.” One main result of this review of Reforma- 
tion history in its sources and in the pages of coldly impartial 
historians like Gairdner, was to convince Dr. Kinsman of the 
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essential rightness of the view of the English Reformation 
presented in the Cambridge Modern History, i. e., that it was 
to be bracketed with the Continental and Scottish. Another 
result was his realization of the weakness of the Elizabethan 
settlement: it “aimed at comprehension and ended in com- 
promise.” It was “the ecclesiastical counterpart of the politic 
coquetry habitually practised by the Virgin Queen.” From the 
midst of these investigations Oxford summoned him to receive 
an honorary D. D. On this journey he was the guest at Oxford 
of his old tutor, Walter Lock, now Warden of Keble, and he 
visited, while in England, Bishops Gore, Paget, ‘and John 
Wordsworth, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


It was the most interesting three weeks I ever spent, filled 
with pleasant experiences, all tending to make me thankful 
for my connection with the Church of England, and sug- 
gesting possibilities of useful and delightful contact in 
future. Yet to this visit, when I was least expecting such 
impressions, belonged certain uncomfortable thoughts of 
the breaking of Catholic continuity at the English Reforma- 
tion. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, noting the incongruity of 
the surplice as a vestment for a celebrant in such a place, 
I was set to thinking of the significance of the abolition 
of the Eucharistic vestments; the portraits at Lambeth 
set me thinking of the historical significance of the “mag- 
pie;” in Lincoln Cathedral and again at York I was struck 
by the inadequacy of the modern rite of Holy Communion, 
and much more of Evensong, to make use of the magnificent 
minsters built by monks for the Mass... 


And he perceived only too clearly that the change from copes 
~ and mitres to chimeres and balloon sleeves signified a profound 
alteration in the conception of the episcopate and the priest- 
hood. In spite of all this he was believing, as late as 1914, 
that the Anglican Churches constituted a Catholic Communion. 
By 1917, however, he was unwilling to place them as hereto- 
fore on an equality with Easterns and old Catholics, but rather 
ranked them “ with the Danish Church and Scottish Kirk, and, 
for an especially close parallel, with the Church of Sweden.” 

In the course of this investigation he found himself at 
length in accord with sturdy Cobbett’s stentorian verdict that 
“the Reformation was engendered in lust, brought forth in 
hypocrisy and perfidy, and cherished and fed by plunder, dev- 
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astations, and rivers of innocent English and Irish blood.” 
Reduced to its plainest terms the Reformation had this for im- 
mediate result, that “the provinces of Canterbury and York, 
under compulsion of the English King, cut themselves loose. 
from Catholic Christendom, and more and more, partly by 
choice, more as victims of violence, assimilated themselves to 
Lutheran and Calvinistic standards. The plea of conformity 
to primitive standards did not alter the willfulness of the 
separation.” 

Then came the vexed question of the validity of Anglican 
Orders. His thought upon this subject passed through four 
well-defined stages: “(1) That they were schismatical; (2) 
that they were futile to guarantee some of the purposes of 
Orders; (3) that they were dubious, and (4) for this rea- 
son and because of breaks in Catholic continuity, invalid.” 
The whole treatment of Anglican Orders in this chapter seems 
to the lay student of the question assuredly the most illuminat- 
ing discussion in brief space that he has so far read. It is im- 
possible to do more than tabulate Dr. Kinsman’s conclusions 
and quote one or two of his penetrating side-comments. In 
effect, he observes, this is what the Anglican Church says: 
“We have kept the ancient Orders, Bishop, Priest and Deacon; 
we require episcopal ordination for those who minister in 
our own churches; but we do not say that it is absolutely 
necessary, nor do we require those who submit to it to have 
any particular opinion concerning it. It is to be assumed that 
our Church has a mind; but on this subject she has no opinion 
to express.” The official attitude of an Anglican Bishop con- 
ferring Holy Orders is therefore: “I perform this solemnity 
whereby you may be admitted to minister in our churches; 
but as to what it is in itself, or as to what you and others 
are to think of it, I have officially nothing to say. Though 
personally and privately I—and so may you—hold Orders to 
be a Sacrament, officially I must treat them as doubtfully 
sacramental, and merely urge them as non-committally harm- 
less.” And as to the power of the keys: 


If you think this commissions you to hear sacramental 
confession, you may hear them as a permissible extra; as 
to knowledge of spiritual medicine and surgery, you are 
left to your own device. Examination of the canons of 
Moral Theology suggests that there is something doubt- 
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ful about a commission which in practice is taken to mean 
so little or so much and, often, to mean nothing at all. 
Doubt about the Church’s doctrine of Confession and Abso- 
lution throws analogous doubt on the commission to remit 
and retain sins. Doubtful doctrines of the Eucharist and 
Penance imply-doubtful Orders; and doubtful Orders as 
such are not conferred by the Catholic Church. 


Slowly, reluctantly, with clinging unwillingness, driven 
from point to point, like a fighter falling back before a con- 
quering adversary, never yielding in anything until the last 
citadel of counter-argument had been stormed and taken and 
utter conviction had ensued, this Protestant Bishop made his 
painful pilgrimage to the gates of the City of Peace. There re- 
mained at last almost the stubbornest obstacle of them all: 
his prejudices against Rome. His Connecticut Yankee boy’s 
mind had fed as a matter of course on the notorious Thousand 
and One Protestant Nights Entertainment, as Manning acidly 
called it. Until he was sixteen or seventeen he did not know 
what the inside of a Catholic church was like. Then one day, 
out of curiosity, he went to Mass with his mother at the Cathe- 
dral in Cleveland, where he was impressed by the rapt ex- 
pression of a young man going to Holy Communion, and 
offended by the rather crude peroration of the sermon. His 
second contact with Catholicism occurred when at the end of 
his first term in Oxford, he went, in January, 1892, to the 
lying-in-state of the dead Manning at Westminster. Dr. Kins- 
man hints darkly at a strange experience he had there “of 
which I have never spoken to anyone but my sister, which 
suggested the thought that I might, or even ought, some day - 
to become a Roman Catholic, in so forcible a way that the 
memory was indelible, though there was no practical conse- 
quence of any sort.” Four weeks of an Italian Lent in 1895 
did nothing except convince him that the Roman Holy Week 
observances were inferior to the Anglican in their confusion 
of the strict sequence of events. Idolatrous superstition was 
not nearly as much in evidence as he expected. On the whole 
the greater Roman churches “measured up fairly well to the 
standard of the Oxford Movement!” When he left Rome this 
time it was with the feeling that “Rome was not wholly bad,” 
and the conviction that “Roman Catholicism was best for 
Italians, Spaniards, and French.” (!) A little later, conver- 
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sation with a Belgian Capuchin priest gave him his “first expe- 
rience of the varied delights and surprises of intercourse with 
a well-educated priest.” Then he began to read the books of 
such men as Duchesne and Batiffol, and came very speedily 
to admit that “we had much more to learn from Catholic 
writers than from rationalizing Germans, whose authority 
was slavishly followed by many in America and England.” 
With his fundamentally sound Catholic instinct Dr. Kinsman 
was able to read Loisy without assent, and to appreciate to the 
full Pope Pius X.’s discernment of the character and tendency 
of Modernism, and his unhesitating condemnation of it. He 
even found himself in sympathy with The Tablet’s strictures 
on the lack of authority in the Anglican Church. The read- 
ing of certain utterances of Cardinal Gibbons and the result 
of his determination, thereupon, to follow the Cardinal’s re- 
marks quoted in the press, and to read his books, demonstrated 
to Dr. Kinsman that Cardinal Gibbons was nothing less than 
a very great American citizen, as he felt, too, Archbishop Ire- 
land was. 

The beginning of the end came when “it gradually dawned 
upon me that Catholicism coming from Italy by way of Ire- 
land, might possibly be naturalized and become as truly and 
loyally American as Catholicism from England or anywhere 
else: and I had already shrewd suspicions that whatever its 
degree and shade of Americanism, it was certainly full as 
Catholic!” And when he started out to test the nature of the 
influence exerted by Roman Catholicism on American life, 
using as his touchstone and text, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” the revelations came fast and furious. He saw, among 
many other things, the marvelous record achieved by the 
representatives of this alleged alien and un-American faith in 
the Great War; he saw the constant and fruitful insistence by 
this Church on “the sanctity of marriage and of the home as 
the basis of personal and social morality” (of the Anglican 
Church, the cynical Lord Melbourne once said that it was the 
chief bulwark against Christianity in England). And, although 
his eyes were never closed to the melancholy fact that there are 
many who are nominally Catholics but who do not, in the old 
Irishman’s phrase, “work at it,” he could not help seeing also 
that “there is no doubt what the Catholic standards are, and 
they are nailed to the mast. Against all the evils that 
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threaten America by insidious undermining of the foundations 
of the home, there is no stronger or more effective bulwark 
than the Roman Catholic Church.” One would put it even more 
strongly than this. The simple truth today is that the Catho- 
lic and Roman Church is the only bulwark, in any serious 
and effective sense, against the greatest social evils of today, 
race suicide and divorce. The trend of American life will 
indubitably reveal this within the next twenty years. As 
guardian and guarantor of social morality in these United 
States, all other so-called Christian denominations are to 
Catholicism as children playing with bow and arrow to trained 
soldiers with machine guns. 

But the Anglican churches were the churches of sound 
learning and the fearless quest for truth, and there was little 
real scholarship among Catholics. Did not the Catholic sys- 
tem suppress honest and candid criticism? Was not Catholic 
scholarship really a contradiction in terms? This was another 
of the Bishop’s notions which went by the board as soon as he 
had investigated at first-hand the facts of the case. It “received 
a severe shock when I first examined The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia.” Dr. Kinsman says a true word when he observes dryly 
that “a distinctly sobering effect is in store for any clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church who wishes to examine this [Encyclo- 
pedia] and then imagine what he and his colleagues would 
have made of a similar attempt!” Next Dr. Kinsman famil- 
iarized himself with the work being done by the great Con- 
tinental Catholic scholars, especially the Benedictines. About 
this time he wrote: 


Lately I have been reading Roman Catholic writers cover- 
ing ground with which I considered myself fairly familiar. 
They have shed floods of light: some of them are the best 
I know: some do bits of work I longed for in seminary 
days and could not find: they have given a sense of free- 
dom which I never had in reading only Anglican author- 
ities; and by revealing unsuspected abysses of ignorance 
they have made me wish to do all my history work over 
again. If this were possible, my lectures would have a 
fullness, accuracy, and freedom they never before pos- 
sessed. 


But happiest day of all—surely it was?—came when Dr. 
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Kinsman discovered what a Catholic nun can do for a good 
man. By a fortunate accident he became acquainted with the 
Visitation Sisters of Wilmington and with one of them in es- 
pecial, and found himself deeply interested to know the man- 
ner of life these good women led, and to behold in them a sort 
of spiritual power-house in his diocese. “I felt the charm of 
their conversation which showed that delicate gayety which 
is only possible in consecrated lives.” (It would be difficult, 
by the way, if not impossible, to put this more felicitously.) 
This friendship with the Sisters “gave a touch and a tone” 
to the last years of his life as a Protestant bishop. Then he 
learned much also from the young Oblate Father, chaplain 
to the nuns, concerning the discipline and training of a Roman 
Catholic priest, and it occurred to him that his clergy were 
amateurs and the Roman clergy professionals. 

Of the Petrine claims, his reconsideration led him to be- 
lieve that 


Our Lord’s commission of St. Peter is quite as formal as 
that of the Twelve; that, so far as the Gospels record, they 
are of parallel importance; and that it is just as reasonable 
to take the one set as part of the constitution and charter 
of the Church as the other. In any case I can only bear my 
witness that, in daring to see special meaning for all time 
in Our Lord’s dealing with St. Peter without fear of con- 
troversial admissions, I have a sense of freedom in reading 
the Gospels I never had before. I have dropped fetters, not 
assumed them. 


Indeed, the whole chapter on the Papacy is one of the best 
brief treatments of the subject outside Allies’ monumental 


dissertation. 
* * * * 
Throughout this article I have frankly endeavored to per- 
mit Dr. Kinsman to speak in his own person wherever possible. 
And I have, even at that, been able to give only some of the 
general lines of his development and argument. That implac- 
able niggard, space, forbids any attempt to present even the 
outlines of his gradual change of attitude toward the cult of 
the Saints and “new dogmas;” or of how he came to disen- 
cumber himself of certain prejudices against the Jesuits; pre- - 
judice derived obviously from the reading of works hostile to 
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the largest religious Order in the Catholic Church today; or 
of many other deeply interesting and important matters. It 
seems to the present writer that it is nothing less than his duty 
to urge that every cultivated American Catholic buy, read, 
re-read, and inwardly digest this most remarkable work. One 
is tempted to affirm without reservation that, in the literature 
of its type, it is the most entrancing piece of self-revelation 
which has been given to the world since those anxious days of 
the early summer of 1864 when John Henry Newman wrote 

‘out of a tremulous agony of soul the immortal pages of his 
Apologia. Frederick Kinsman has now been admitted to 
fullness of spiritual joy in the True Faith; the tides of grace 
and healing are flowing over his soul. He need no longer 
agitate himself with the passions of Protestantism, Low 
Church or Chasubled, or with the vagaries of the newest An- 
glican “Liberalism.” He has desisted from the vain task of 
“reforming the Church;” he is now going “to let the Church 
reform him.” 

And as we close Salve Mater, we may well be moved to 
pray as once upon a time the great Thomas William Allies 
prayed in a passage worthy to be set beside the words of 
Basil, of Augustine, and of Chrysostom: 

’ 
O Church of the living God, Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth, bright as the sun, terrible as an army in battle 
array, O Mother of Saints and Doctors, Martyrs and Vir- 
gins, clothe thyself in the robe and aspect, as thou hast the 
strength, of Him Whose Body thou art, the Love for our 
sake incarnate: shine forth upon thy lost children, and 
draw them to the double fountain of thy bosom, the well- 
spring of Truth and Grace! 





JOHN AYSCOUGH, NOVELIST. 


BY LEO W. KELLER, S.J. 


mi is awkward to attempt an appreciation of a 
Sy] great living author, particularly when the object 


Qi] of our appreciation happens to be a clever satir- 

gi) ist, and to have felt no scruples about exercising 

i his gift now and then at the expense of “certain 
literary critics.” But misgivings of this sort may not stop 
the sincere admirer, one who thinks that Ayscough deserves to 
be known better in this country than he is, through the books 
which have earned for him his high reputation as a master 
of fiction. 

The passing of Canon Sheehan and Monsignor Benson, 
with whose names that of Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew will 
always be closely linked, has left him at the head of the able 
and comparatively numerous group of English novelists who 
are Catholics. I purposely avoid the expressions “Catholic 
novelist” and “Catholic novels.” Ayscough himself dislikes 
such terms, not because they are objectionable in themselves, 
but because they usually convey the impression that Catholic 
fiction, Catholic literature, occupies ground distinct and apart 
from literature properly so-called, or is to be classified under 
it in opposition to what might be denominated mundane liter- 
ature. “In one sense,” he says, “I would submit that there 
is no such thing, apart from such specialized subjects as 
theology, as Catholic literature: in another that all literature, 
that is true literature at all, is Catholic: that is, that all true 
literature is a part of the common inheritance which belongs 
to us and to all men.” 

In his lectures he is fond of developing and emphasizing 
this contention, and of proceeding thence to explain why, de- 
spite well-meant hints and suggestions, he has written no novel 
of an exclusively Catholic appeal. His aim has been to pro- 
duce fiction which, Catholic in tone and spirit, should never- 
theless find a place on the bookshelves of Protestant and un- 
believing homes. There is where it will do most good, and 
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there, obviously, it has little chance of arriving if it carry un- 
mistakeable proofs of an ecclesiastical imprimatur on every 
page. Hence in none of his novels does he attempt a strictly 
Catholic theme, nor obtrude religious lessons liable to repel 
any fair-minded person whomsoever. He nowhere preaches, 
nowhere strikes the attitude of the avowed apologist or con- 
troversialist. His Catholic characters are quite interestingly 
human, clerics and religious as well as laymen. Along with 
such inspiring and loveable figures as Poor Sister and Father 
Ryan and the little Prioress of Jaqueline, he gives us good- 
humored pictures of the gossiping Prioress of Marotz, close- 
fisted Don Ercole, and loud Canon O’Hirlihy. On the other 
hand plenty of attractive non-Catholics are introduced, whom 
he handles with respect unmingled with condescension, and he 
is not so sanguine as to make the closing chapter of each book 
a catalogue of edifying conversions. 

I trust no one will gather from this that Ayscough’s books 
are lacking in spirituality; that they rarely bring home re- 
ligious lessons, clear up Catholic doctrines, or dwell on sub- 
jects Catholic. Everyone of his readers knows how far this 
would be from the truth. A single sentence in “King’s Serv- 
ants,” perhaps his finest essay, which I quote more than once 
in these pages, embodies what is the true purport of all his 
great novels: “It seems to me that from the pages of high 
romance we may draw a more serene patience, and a more 
practical remembrance that it is by God, and not by us, that 
the world is ruled; that somehow, after all our boggling and 
our crossness, His providence unties our knots and may cor- 
rect our blunders.” 

How successful he is in handling purely Catholic themes 
may be judged from his portrayal of life in the cloister. A 
more ardent champion of the high vocation of contemplative 
religious would be hard to find. Yet his books contain little 
argument and no controversy on the subject. It is his wonder- 
fully realistic pictures of the everyday life these secluded men 
and women of prayer lead which win us. We never leave 
one of his convents or monasteries or herinitages without a 
clearer understanding and deeper appreciation of the sub- 
limity, as well as the profound reasonableness, of what those 
within its walls are doing. So captivating did George Mere- 
dith find the saintly Superioress in Marotz that he wrote the 
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author assuring him he had completely “fallen in love” with 
Poor Sister. In San Celestino, which has enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the only book by a living author in the English 
course at Oxford, we are led up to a lonely cave on a mountain, 
and witness with awe the grim austerities and temptations and 
ineffable consolations of a hermit saint. Nor must we forget 
the delightful visit of the Ancient and his two English of- 
ficers to the Cistercian monastery in French Windows. I doubt 
not the old man’s answer there to Chutney’s, “Tell us what it 
means?” has enlightened more non-Catholics as to the sig- 
nificance of the contemplative life than anything written these 
two decades. 

Himself a convert, Ayscough obviously feels that what 
his former co-religionists stand in nzed of is not controversy, 
not exhortation, not an elaborated and idealized picture of the 
Church militant, which would carefully throw into the blurred 
background the weaknesses of her human instruments, but an 
honest glimpse or two of her simple, compelling grandeur, 
and of God’s workings through her on the hearts of her im- 
perfect children. His tone is never supercilious, but it has 
nothing of shy and timid apology. When occasion offers he 
combats boldly those false notions of the Church which are 
particularly prevalent in educated circles, that she is, for in- 
stance, “merely a feature of the Middle Ages,” as one of his 
characters put it, “a fine thing out of date like chivalry and 
the feudal system: a great idea that made the Middle Ages 
more picturesque than our own.” Nor can he suffer patiently 
the High Church habit of simply ignoring the Reformation 
in England. At the same time the good-natured satire he 
directs at the oddities and inconsistencies and prepossessions 
of the Church by law established is hardly apt to offend, since 
it evinces neither ignorance nor malice, and is of a sort not 
unfamiliar on the lips of Anglicans themselves. 

It may seem superfluous to add that any number of whole- 
some lessons of a more secular nature are insinuated into the 
pages of Ayscough. Jaqueline emphasizes almost as forcibly 
as The Newcomes “the horrible degradation of marriage with- 
out love, as impure, I think, as love without marriage,” and 
Monksbridge satirizes delightfully the masterful campaign of 
Sylvia, the clever, to make “somebodies” of herself and her 
family. 
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Though Ayscough’s plots are by no means lacking in inter- 
est and ingenuity, he is too absorbed in his men and women 
to achieve high excellence of technique. His manner has more 
in common with that of the old classics, his favorites, Jane 
Austen, Emily Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, Eliot, and Thackeray, than 
with current fiction, “if,” as he observes, “that can be called 
current which loves to crawl and snuff its inspiration from the 
dung and slime of a civilization turned rotten.” Even his 
critical essays would make evident that his concern is with 
character rather than action. He has, in fact, but one plot, 
which appears, with minor divergencies, in Marotz, Mezzo- 
giorno, Faustula, and Jaqueline, from which Hurdcott does 
not depart far, and which runs through a goodly part of Dro- 
mina. A girl, beautiful, extraordinarily gifted, of odd, fasci- 
nating traits, occupies the centre of the stage. The unfolding 
of her soul, that critical stage especially at which the untem- 
pered girl passes, as by fire, to the maturity of noble, lovely 
womanhood, is the heart of the story. The heroine’s purgation 
is generally effected through a hasty and unhappy alliance 
without affection. But in the end the painful bonds are loosed, 
and the story closes with the wedding bells of true love. 

San Celestino and Monksbridge, it is true, break new 
ground. In the former the author is guided by the historical 
sequence of events, and as to Monksbridge, its attenuated 
framework can hardly be called a plot at all. The book is 
strongly suggestive of Cranford, but with a Deborah, instead 
of Miss Matty, the central figure. 

The critic on the lookout for such things will detect struc- . 
tural imperfections in all of Ayscough’s novels, though they 
are rarer in his later works. He himself realizes that he was 
too prodigal of material in Marotz and Dromina. The first 
carries us down through four generations of the San Vito 
family; the other, a stirring, passionate romance, but in point 
of technique most open to criticism, pieces together three or 
four distinct stories, and shifts its setting from Ireland to 
Spain, to France, to California, to Hispaniola. Sometimes 
characters in whom our interest has been keenly awakened, 
are allowed to drop quietly out of sight. We want to hear 
more of Arrigo in Marotz, of Phelim and Con and Agar in 
Dromina, of the devoted Arab, Bringali, in Mezzogiorno, of 
the Lambs and Hazlitt in Hurdcott. Piccolo’s sudden and 
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fearful fall taxes our credulity, and the happy ending of Faus- 
tula comes as a sort of anticlimax. 

Ayscough begins a story in Prodigals and Sons with the 
observation that “warnings out of and above the natural order 
are given not now and then, but often; if we would only be- 
lieve in them, if we would only learn to read and recognize 
them.” F ortunately, he does not carry this hazardous theory 
into his novels as freely as into his short stories. Since Dro- 
mina alone, so far as I recall, introduces preternatural agen- 
cies in a fashion which might be objected to, it suffices to have 
called attention to what seems to be his attitude on the subject. 

Beyond doubt it is Ayscough’s gallery of female portraits 
which gives him his rank among fiction writers. No novelist 
of this century has produced a more exquisite group than 
Marotz, Gillian, Consuelo, Faustula, and Jaqueline. They 
have the natural nobility, the depth, the subtle feminine graces 
of the finest female figures in our classics, and they add to this 
a further charm, not to be achieved by the unbelieving artist, 
which a profound faith lends them, and a familiar love of God, 
and a readiness for unbounded sacrifice when His love calls. 
The light upon their faces, when the Master’s brush has put 
the final touches, is the far-off radiance of another world. Yet 
they are not cold, passionless, statuesque creatures, these 
women of Ayscough. Depth of soul, warm and intensely hu- 
man, is their hallmark, and a peculiar loveliness, “of a quality 
belonging to those across whose life the shadow of tragedy is 
to fall.” 

There is a similarity about them, it is true, resulting from, 
or rather accounting for, the similarity of the romances in 
which they live. For Ayscough is not the man to fit his char- 
acters into a prearranged story. He builds his story up around 
his characters. This resemblance, however, does not approach 
that, say, of Harland’s heroines, who blend themselves in our 
minds beyond recognition a few weeks after we have laid aside 
his books. Here there is a genuine and vital differentiation. 
Faustula, the proud, fiery little pagan, hungering for love, her 
gorge rising against the hollow sham of a vestal’s life, is far 
removed from Marotz, ever serene and reposeful, “in patience 
possessing her soul.” Jaqueline is a headstrong English girl, 
whose nature would brook neither censure nor contradiction, 
till the blow falls which chastens her. There is more stateli- 
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ness, more reserve, about Gillian, more of the dreamer, whom 
a life of boredom has brought to maturity before her time. 
Consuelo is, I think, the most loveable of them all, a fair, fresh 
flower from the South, ablush with the first delicate glow of 
unfolding womanhood, interested in everybody, amused by 
every oddity and touched by every form of suffering, utterly 
indifferent to rank and position, and at the end marrying in 
prison the man she loved, though he stood convicted before the 
world of vice and murder. 

Ayscough, moreover, has plenty of first-rate women besides 
his heroines. None of his creations surpass Sylvia, the thor- 
oughbred strategist, as ambitious and mettlesome as Becky 
Sharp, but too superlatively genteel to descend to cheap, or 
compromising, or merely shrewd manceuvres. He depicts with 
equal verisimilitude the simple devout nup, and the vain, 
hardshelled, pharisaical vestal. We have masterful Roma, 
chattering, worldly ladies Louisa and Caradoc, the mad artist 
Adalgitha. Then there is haughty Sabina, Roman matron to 
the backbone, and beside her cheerful, unpretentious Melania, 
the model Christian mother; crabbed old Zia, ironing the 
crumples out of her darling banknotes with repeated ironings, 
yet hiding a heart withal under her yellow skin, and stately 
Berengaria, gentlest of the sex. Of his peasants the best per- 
haps are old Maso, the cobbler’s wife, and Mrs. Nadder of 
Hurdcott; Norah, the simple, good-hearted girl, who met a 
great temptation and fell pitifully, and Jocha, fast and loose, 
whose eyes turn wistfully towards the muddy pastures of the 
great city. 

There is much less to be said in praise of our author's © 
men. To begin with, they are less numerous than his women, 
less prominent, and more restricted in range. We naturally 
call to mind Gracechurch, where he lived as a boy alone with 
his mother in the midst of an overwhelmingly female society, 
where “there were four Miss Gibbs, four Miss Shrimptons, four 
Miss Trees, and four Miss Fentons, . . . all there when we ar- 
rived and all there when we left—young ladies when we first 
saw them and young ladies still when we said good-bye,” where 
“if half-a-dozen families with four sons apiece and no daugh- 
ters had settled in the town it would have been an act of poetic 
justice, but nothing of the kind happened.” San Celestino is 
the only man who dominates a novel. 
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When we wander back through Ayscough’s romances, 
singling out his male characters, we find that the number of 
those which have haunted our memories is small, and that 
these latter are, with scarcely an exception, odd, perplexing, 
exotic figures, like Piccolo, Mudo, Arrigo, Lopé, Hurdcott, Mark 
Herrick, Count Selvaggio, who have arrested our attention as 
much by the strange halo of mystery which surrounds them as 
by any depth or power or firmness of outline. Those drawn 
in a more realistic spirit lack the vitality and individuality of 
his women. Certainly Ayscough’s men are not remarkable 
for “muscular Christianity.” About the only rugged, four- 
square male among them is Mark Herrick. French Windows 
does give us touching glimpses into the tender hearts of strong, 
brave men. But fragmentary sketches of this sort differ wide- 
ly, of course, from the full-length, finished portrait of the novel- 
ist. One does wish, that one or two of these hearty fellows 
had found places somewhere among the author’s dramatis 
persone. 

Ayscough remarks of Mr. Street’s style, in his charming 
little “Essay on Essayists,” that it “is so good there is nothing 
good to be said about it, which I take to be a proof of excel- 
lence.” After much groping to lay hold on just what it is we 
admire in his own style, we find relief in ruminating this para- 
dox. The vague consciousness at least is never wanting of its 
easy, perfectly poised, unobtrusive refinement. We recognize, 
too, that exquisite touch, so much admired by Sir Walter in 
Jane Austen, “which renders ordinary, commonplace things 
and characters interesting, from the truth of the description 
and sentiment.” Yet he can be ardently imaginative and 
picturesque, for though Monksbridge and Gracechurch are de- 
lightful achievements in realism, he is at heart a romancer. 
His expression is never labored. It flows along, to fall back 
on a hackneyed metaphor, in a free, supple, sinuous stream, 
here broken all over with glancing ripples of playful humor, 
now gliding into brooding depths of silent pathos, pouring at 
times with swift precipitancy down abysmal gorges of passion, 
but ever breaking into the smooth water below without taking 
us through gurgling rapids or over -the cataract. We are 
tempted to believe that the architectonics of his romances oc- 
casioned him no little embarrassment, but we do not picture 
him agonizing over individual phrases or sentences. 
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The feature of Ayscough’s writing which we most readily 
find a name for, though it is withal elusive enough, is his dry, 
urbane, British humor. A reviewer of one of his books in The 
Month thinks that the “hasty and literal tendency” which Miss 
Gibbs discerned in her seven-year-old pupil, suggests a key to 
it. Certainly many of those sparkling Ayscoughisms which 
tingle our risibles on every page like mild electric shocks, 
when the author is writing in his lighter vein, are precisely a 
“hasty and literal” interpretation put upon some commonplace 
remark or occurrence. 

His satire has the pungency and geniality of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s, though its scope is more limited. It is seldom we miss 
the good-humored smile for the foibles he is exposing, and 
there are no lapses into Shavian pessimism or Thackerayan 
cynicism. That caustic vein, which comes to the surface in 
his essays, reveals itself very rarely in his later novels, though 
we come across traces of it here and there in the earlier ones. 

But it is in scenes of brooding pathos that Ayscough 
touches his most stirring chords. Few have known better how 
to sound the black recesses of a noble woman’s stricken, bleed- 
ing heart. Marotz when she learns of Roderigo’s double life, 
Gillian when she discovers the treachery. of Eustachio, Faustula 
wandering, a hopeless but defiant prisoner, through the chill 
halls and gardens of the Atrium Veste, Jaqueline, chaining 
her proud spirit to the will of a cruel, mad mother whom she 
loved, but who hated her even to murder—these are pictures 
which burn themselves into our imaginations and will linger 
there long after the stories are forgotten. Then, too, the whole 
pontificate of San Celestino is a wonderful appeal to our com- 
passion, ‘and over French Windows hangs a tender, subtle 
“mist of tears,” a pervading sense of the unspeakable pathos 
of it all—that here, too, in this wild maelstrom of destruction 
sunt lachrime rerum, et mentes mortalia tangunt. Yet I dare 
not say that our author has a keen appreciation or love of the 
dramatic. He frequently mentions as faifs accomplis or re- 
lates with deliberate suppression of emotion events pregnant 
with dramatic possibilities. Rarely is it the action itself 
which grips us, but the workings of the soul of the central 
actor. In truth, his power lies in situations of thrilling psycho- 
logical interest, and not in scenes impressively dramatic. 

The casual reader usually pronounces the opening chap- 
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ters of Ayscough’s novels a bit slow and unpointed, and 
grudges the effort required to get a clear grasp on the when 
and where of the action. Now and then, too, lengthy passages 
of description or character analysis crop up, which only a 
sense of duty will prevent him from reading rather perpen- 
dicularly. But we still feel justified in saying that the won- 
derfully convincing and sympathetic setting of his stories con- 
stitutes one of their chiefest charms. The prosiest of us must 
own his power of spiriting us away from our dull third-story 
walls and rocking-chair into the very heart of the scenes he is 
depicting, of making the plains and downs, the villages and 
manor houses of rural England, the fairy skies and classic 
landscapes of Southern Italy, the rocky coasts of Sicily, the 
thick fogs, the icy winds, the naked trees of wintry Flanders 
spring up, real and visible, around us. He has the true artist’s 
eye for beauty and can put upon his canvas “both the loveli- 
ness and the significance of it.” If I were called upon to ex- 
plain to a class in literature the famous formula that “Art is a 
bit of nature seen through a temperament,” I would not know 
where to find a better prose illustration than this passage from 
Hurdcott:| “Far away the spire of Chalkminster Cathedral 
pricked up above the plain, much further away to the north- 
west the White Horse seemed to hang in the air. Now and 
then a thick cloud of starlings fluttered up, and sank down 
again a hundred yards away, as if a handful of titanic black 
dust had been flung up from the earth. There was a patch of 
ploughed land dotted with the white breasts of plovers whose 
bodies were invisible as they sat motionless: perhaps they 
knew that the white spots on the dark brown earth looked like 
so many flints;” or the description of Hals in Marotz,? as “in 
the sunset he sat on the broken wall of the Greek theatre, and 
looked along to where the lips of Sicily and Calabria all but 
meet; looked across the dark iris-blue sea to where the south- 
ernmost Apennines wove their incredible mesh of beauty, and 
caught his soul in it; looked beneath him at the leaping preci- 
pice, that was a steep ladder of beauty at whose summit he 
himself was seated.” 

No appreciation of John Ayscough should close without 
a word concerning his healthy, unaffected optimism. It is per- 
ennial with him because it has its root in the love and good- 

1Page 273. 2Page 7. 
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ness of God. He has that gentle leniency towards sin and folly 
in his fellowmen, so peculiar to those who have grown gray in 
the care of souls, which knows how to compassionate and for- 
give “seventy times seven times,” without making us feel there- 
by on one whit the easier terms with our own personal failings 
and misdeeds. He will not presume to damn a man for any 
crime, nor despair of any soil as too hard and dry to bubble 
up with sweet wellsprings of good, if delved into deeply 
enough. Aunt Zia is simply a ridiculous, sharp-tongued old 
miser, till we learn on her deathbed of the cruel secret eating 
at her heart and heroically hidden for fifty years from those 
around her. Who would have discerned in the early Fergus 
of Dromina Castle the timbers of a Christian martyr? Yet we 
acknowledge at the end that they were always there. A mir- 
acle is performed to prove to her pitiless brothers and towns- 
folk that the soul of poor Norah is not, in despite of every- 
thing, numbered among the reprobate. 

One phase of this kindly optimism is his preference for 
happy endings. Both he and Monsignor Benson are full of the 
world-old theme that not self-indulgence, but self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice are the conditions of true happiness. But 
Benson’s books seldom leave their leading characters in the 
enjoyment of human felicity. He does not stop with disci- 
plining them into a manifest disposition to bear crushing tribu- 
lation patiently, and even joyously, for love of God. He calls 
upon them to do so. Ayscough, on the contrary, is content 
with the proved disposition. He knows that God Himself fre- 
quently accepts the readiness of His servants to bear their cross 
unlightened, in lieu of the actuality. It is his practice to so 
manipulate the workings of Providence in his romances that 
the hero and heroine, after drinking deep draughts of bitter 
waters, are allotted a goodly measure of terrestrial happiness. 
And I daresay, being but men, we like him the better for it. 





THE BEGGAR-KNIGHT. 
BY JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 


I am Our Lady’s knight, 
Though I have never seen her; 
Would that my heart were right, 
My mind and fancy keener, 
That I might fashion her as she 
Was known in far-off Galilee! 


A-begging I must wait 

Beside the world’s broad highways; 
I beg at door and gate 

And scour obscurest by-ways, 
Collecting like a store of pence 
Hints of Our Lady’s excellence. 


All ladies, hear my suit, 
Contribute to my treasure— 
The soft tones of a lute, 
Mercy without measure, 
The whitenesses of mountain snows, 
The fragrance of a June-tide rose. 


Sorrow that weaves 
The richness of low laughter, 
The virgin glance that cleaves 
Through time to the Hereafter, 
Love that sweeps all flesh aside, 
Humbleness that strikes down pride. 


And thus I beg a dole 
Of every maid and matron, 
To help my meagre soul 
Image my fair Patron, 
Our Lady, once of Galilee, 
Now Queen of Heaven’s citizenry. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN LITHUANIA. 


BY THOMAS WALSH, 


Commissioner to Lithuania from the National Catholic War Council 
of America. 


AIHEN the German Army retired from Kovno, or 
Kaunas as the Lithuanians call their ancient city, 
now the provisional capital of their new Repub- 
7G\| lic, they left behind them only the shell of what 
tC Roe 8G was once a prosperous centre of some sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. “When they went,” said a prominent citi- 
zen, “they took all of Lithuania with them!” So thorough was 
their looting of furniture, clothing, food, and live stock. It is 
true, the Russians had practised here the direst of their ty- 
rannies, forbidding the use of the Lithuanian tongue, and in- 
terfering in many ways with the development of trade, educa- 
tion and church administration. But towards the era imme- 
diately preceding the Great War they had shown themselves 
more lenient masters, until, just before his downfall, Tsar 
Nicholas had granted the Lithuanians the full measure of their 
freedom to use their native tongue. In spite of these conces- 
sions there were many Lithuanians who, on the arrival of the 
armies of General von Hindenburg, looked for an amelioration 
of their native conditions. The realization of the outrages of 
the Germans in stripping and destroying the harmless, not- 
unfriendly Lithuanian civilization calls for the most profound 
reprobation. 

But the Lithuanians were accustomed to hardships; they 
are a race that thrives and persists in spite of centuries of op- 
pression. They are a race whose ruling class has for cen- 
turies permitted itself to be estranged through the influences 
of Russian and Polish culture, so that a large number of the 
historic figures whom we ordinarily consider to be Polish, 
prove, on examination, to have been descended from Lithu- 
anian ancestors. The traditions of such a race are usually 
left as a folk-lore in the mouths of country folk; yet with the 
lack of cultivation there persists a primitive quality that is of 
peculiar value to the student, and is very often the true poetical 
essence that calls forth the admiration of the critic and artist 
of later times. The sober judgment of the German philoso- 
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pher, Emanuel Kant—whom the Lithuanians claim as a fellow- 
countryman—that Lithuania “must be preserved, for her 
tongue possesses the key which opens all the enigmas not only 
of philology, but of history,” has been taken seriously for 
twenty years (1886-1905) by five Lithuanian publishing houses 
in the United States. Their work in the preservation of 
ancient literature can never be forgotten by the people of Lith- 
uania. Nor, on the other hand, can America ever forget the 
service rendered in her hour of need by the great Kosciusko 
of Lithuania. 

Judging from appearances in Lithuania, it would seem to 
be the main object of military invaders to destroy the most im- 
portant edifices of the towns through which they pass. Every- 
where the bombardments resulted in the destruction of the 
most solid structures of residence and factory sites, while the 
humble dwellings around them were left noticeably intact. 
Heaps of bricks and mortar are still standing without roofs or 
windows to attest to the industry of Lithuania that has been 
destroyed. On the other hand, the small dwellings and barns 
are being rapidly repaired from the débris of the more impor- 
tant buildings. 

In spite of the scarcity of fresh timber there are even new 
structures being erected in the country-places. Old materials 
and new are being treated in the old fashion, the logs being 
sawed lengthways by great saws that are operated on a high 
platform, one operator standing above and working against 
his fellow who stands underneath. The result is a log house 
of a very Russian appearance: squared logs are laid one above 
the other, making a solid wall, riveted at the corners in a tidy 
manner. There is a small porch and doorway in the middle 
flanked by one or two small windows that speak of the severity 
of the winter weather, against which these solid homes must 
prove a comfortable protection indeed. The same style of 
buildings is to be found also in the towns and cities, sometimes 
with a second story and ornamented with shutters and carved 
cornices. 

The sounds of saw and hammers echo over rich fields 
and hills and valleys of unusual fertility and beauty. There 
are few fences or hedges, but numerous roadside crosses and 
rural shrines, for we are in a country that is very devout in its 
practices, although the last to relinquish its pagan deities of 
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wood and stream for the religion of the Cross. Here and there 
on the pastures are to be seen the herds of cows that are the 
remnant of the mighty dairy industries for which Lithuania 
has been famous for centuries. The German invaders, in 
carrying off the live stock from the country, left a paper re- 
ceipt for what they took, and spared one or two of the cows 
from each large establishment to provide the necessary ali- 
ment for the owner’s family. Therefore the butter of Lithu- 
ania—scarce as it is at present—is still the finest in the world. 
There has never been known to be richer churning, and it is 
to be hoped that these famous dairy-farms will soon be re- 
stored to their former efficiency. 

The horses, even now the poor remnant spared to the 
natives by the German cavalry, begin to show the fine, sleek 
qualities for which Lithuanian stock has always been noted in 
Europe. Many of the animals are small, but the vehicles, 
droskies and open carts of light, springless construction, are 
sturdy and suitable to the native uses. 

Driving through the country one remarks large numbers 
of boys and girls gathering nuts under the mighty oaks that yet 
remain on the hillsides. From the nuts of the acorn they brew 
a sort of coffee, bitter but not altogether unpalatable, which is 
now the one substitute for coffee. Of tea—a passion here as 
well as throughout Russia—there is nothing left; but the native 
housewife has had resort to her herb-gardens, and from the 
wild flowers and cultivated blooms she is able to concoct some 
very delicious beverages. Thus one encounters all sorts of 
flower-teas and tisanes, fragrant and refreshing, with a fresh 
odor such as must greet the Chinaman over his own tea freshly 
brewed from the growths of his own garden. 

As we sat at some choice tables—for as foreigners and 
especially as Americans we were treated with the finest our 
hosts could procure—we could not help remarking the freshly 
woven linen table cloths and napkins, made of the gray and 
golden-toned flax and woven in antique Lithuanian designs. 
They are works of a primitive art, long in observance in the 
country, and are worth, literally, their weight in gold. They 
are too personal and rare to be the objects of barter, and we 
could only do reverence to the spirit of the women who wove 
them. In several places they also showed us the clothing-stuffs 
that are woven around the fireplaces in the Lithuanian kitchens 
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during the long winter nights; excellent weavings of wool and 
flax, dyed in the vegetable dyes procured along the roadsides. 
The natural grays and blues of these weavings would delight 
the soul of any true artist. 

The native tailors have contributed their share in the 
restoration of the country. Some of the Lithuanian Commis- 
sioners now in this country, are clothed in home-made cloths 
made into wearing apparel by cutters whose work compares 
favorably with the best that we know. At home they content 
themselves for the most part with square-cut garments, the 
coats in blouse fashion and the trousers cut straight and roomy, 
somewhat in the fashion affected a few years ago in the 
Parisian studios. The same industrialism shows itself in the 
shoes. The shoemaker has taken good American lasts and 
modeled his own tanned leather accordingly. The result is a 
good, durable shoe not without style, for the Lithuanian has a 
sense of daintiness about his feet that is very noticeable. 

The carpenters and cabinetmakers have not been idle, and 
examples of their skill begin to appear in beds and tables and 
sideboards to take the place of the articles of furniture carried 
off by the Germans. These new pieces of household furniture 
are quite superior to the ordinary commercial article. They 
are constructed in simple, graceful lines and modestly orna- 
mented with carved wooden designs that put to shame the 
gimcrackery of our wholesale factories. 

All this seems to go to show that a people reduced to sup- 
plying itself from its own products, is not too hardly off in the 
result. An artist and craftsman can but delight in this Lith- 
uanian spirit of self-helpfulness, similar to the spirit that must 
have prevailed in the old guild days of the thirteenth century, 
when all Europe arose and recovered from its period of bar- 
barian devastation. Certainly it is a pleasant sight to discover 
beds that for years have been without sheets and pillow-covers 
now furnished with the new, sturdy linen covers; to see 
windows long shattered now with new glass and the curtains 
of paper replaced by spotless muslins; to behold the farm 
lands beginning to deliver their harvests, in the wake of the 
peace and pastoral joys that are spreading over Lithuania. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 
BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


=—~7|HE personal pronoun “I,” referred to frequently 
yi aS ego, possesses a wonderful range of meaning. 
| Mine, my and me share in this richness since 
ect } they indicate relations between me and the world 
es Fy about me. These words are full of mystery and 
wonder because they indicate existence, consciousness, per- 
sonality, temperament, experience, capacity and the entire 
range of social relations. “I” represents one who thinks, acts 
and is responsible, the centre from which mysterious living 
influences go out and touch the world at a thousand points. 
Influences come from the past and the outer world affecting 
my life, my powers, my influence. My property indicates por- 
tions singled out from the total mass of wealth in the world 
over which portions I have an exclusive, inviolable sanctioned 
control. I identify my property with my personality. My 
spirit hovers over it and wards off every other human being 
from trespass. My reputation indicates the estimate of me in 
a thousand or ten thousand minds. My ambitions, my aspira- 
tions indicate those features of the dream world that become 
law to me and give direction to my life. They indicate the 
way in which I am touched by the dreams that inspire the 
world and rouse the latent energies of man to glorious action. 
My influence represents the sway that I exercise over the lives 
of other human beings. Mine, my, me, are wonderful words— 
full of mystery, rich in suggestion, commonplace beyond de- 
scription yet defying adequate explanation. 


I. 


I am the outcome of the creative act of God. I am an im- 
mortal soul, whose faculties of intelligence and will indicate 
the God-like power of sharing truth and seeking the good. I 
am individualized by my soul, set apart in all the confusion of 
the world, intended for a particular destiny in the plans of 
God, endowed with particular capacities to be used in the 
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service of Him, guided by consciousness and conscience toward 
my eternal destiny. And throughout this experience I am the 
object of a special providence of Almighty God. The roots 
of my dignity, the nature of my personality, the explanation of 
every approved relation into which I enter in the world are 
fixed by this spiritual element that is I. The standard of every 
judgment of me and mine is written down by the Hand of 
God. I cannot suspend neither may I forget it or degrade my- 
self below this spiritual level fixed by my soul. If I degrade or 
ignore it I misunderstand the God Who created me. He 
deals with me always as with an immortal soul, intelligent, 
responsible and destined to glorify Him. If I ignore the spirit- 
ual element within me I shall be wrenched out of harmony 
with God’s government of the world. 

We thus discover the fundamental meaning in the per- 
sonal pronoun I. I represents spirit, will, intelligence, the 
touch of God by which where nothing was, an everlasting 
soul appears, to declare forever His omnipotence. 

The soul is hidden in the human body. The body is ma- 
terial, visible, perishable. The union of soul and body is 
human nature, is life as we see it. Perhaps it were better to 
say that the body is made visible by the soul, since the exist- 
ence of the former is absolutely conditioned on its union with 
the latter. Union of soul and body represents the Will of 
God. My body is the envelope of my soul. We know of the 
soul by means of its organic expression through the body. 
It is the soul that hears. It is the soul that speaks. It is the 
soul that thinks. Spirit uses organ. The invisible employs 
the visible. The everlasting makes itself known by what is 
material and transitory. In this way we find the second, the 
material content in human nature. It is spiritual. It is ma- 
terial. 

God, the Creator, associates the intervention of man with 
his own creative act in the development of the race. It is His 
Divine Will that we, as individuals, have a social origin in 
the family. It is His ordinance expressed in the constitution 
of nature that we begin life as helpless infants and attain to 
maturity in the midst of complex social relations with others. 
Mysteries now multiply upon one another. I am separate from 
others, individualized. I am part of others, socialized, in 
profound unity with them. I am one in the family group. I 
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am one in a city group. I am one in other social groups. 
These group attachments in their mysterious operation seem 
to make me almost another being. Sympathy, association, 
longing, affection, lead me to diminish myself and expand the 
power of others over me. Our Lord told us that the supreme 
expression of love for another is to die that that other live. 
These groups, whether essential or accessory, become so thor- 
oughly part of me, part of my consciousness, so related to 
my interests and dreams, so interwoven into my experience, 
so organized into my very aspirations that I find it impossible 
to maintain a satisfying distinction in thought, and judgment 
between myself and others who are part of me. 

At this point we meet the wonderful double process that 
is life. On the one hand, the deepest forces within us, touched 
by the instinct for self-existence and self-expression, drive me 
to maintain myself, to assert myself, to develop my powers 
and to attain to sway, or lordship, over things and persons. 
This process enhances individuality or separateness. On the 
other hand I am drawn irresistibly into the social vortex. He 
was right, who said ages ago, “I am part of all whom I have 
met.” Sentiment, memory, emotion, interest, ambition, ne- 
cessity force us with stern power into the social mold, merg- 
ing our consciousness with that of others into a social product 
that is deeper, wider and more striking than I, myself. By 
the law of life we are merged into the lives of others. We 
are socialized. We are in a sense diminished, made parts of 
larger wholes that we call social groups. We must be made 
independent. We must be made dependent. We must act and 
live and think as independent persons. We must act and live 
and think as dependent persons. The combination of the two 
processes which will maintain personality and society in their 
intended harmony is the supreme problem of civilization. It 
is the final function of religion to assert, protect and develop 
individuality, personality, because individuals alone go back to 
God. Social groups remain forever glued to earth. 

We have found three elements in the meaning of the 
personal pronoun I. We find a spiritual element that eternally 
individualizes us. We see a material organic sensible ele- 
ment called the body, through which we are prepared for 
social life. We find finally the social element, that is the 
whole range of contacts with other human beings which I 
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experience. Therefore, I am spiritual. I am material. I am 
social. I, as a Catholic, am conscious of a wonderful range of 
social contacts, aspirations and experience. I, as an American, 
am conscious of another enriching range of social contacts, 
aspirations and experiences. I, as of Irish ancestry, am in- 
volved in another wonderful range of social contacts, aspira- 
tions and experiences. I, as a member of a University, am 
conscious of still another range of social contacts, aspirations 
and experiences. Thus I, an individual, become the centre of 
a number of concentric social circles. On each of these planes 
I gain the double experience of separateness and of associa- 
tion, of diminution and of growth, of surrender and of gain. 

The spiritual element in me sets the high level toward 
which all other elements must be coérdinated and subordin- 
ated. The soul determines what is desirable and what is. un- 
desirable, what is good and what is bad, what is helpful and 
what is hurtful in the sight of God and man. The supreme 
problem of institutions, of moral codes, of scholarship and 
statesmanship, of religion, is to understand the law of the soul 
and to enforce it, to safeguard spiritual interests and terrace 
the sloping sides of the world so that the soul may find easy 
and sure ascent to the throne of the Everlasting God. Each 
of us is a chapter in the Book of Life, independent and com- 
plete, nevertheless a subordinate chapter in the wonderful 
Book that reveals the plans of God and unfolds to us the 
secrets of His majestic action in the government of the world. 


Il. 


The world has supreme need of a method that will guide 
humanity to meet the problem of maintaining the individual 
while merging him into the social process. The thought of 
the world has done this under the direction of the providence 
of God. It is the mission of human rights to maintain the 
individual. It is the mission of social obligations or duties to 
merge him. Rights are extensions of our personality built 
into and through the confusion of the world in order that we 
may not be crushed. Social duties indicate the manner of 
thought and of action demanded of us in order that social 
groups may be strong, helpful and orderly. We gain, we re- 
ceive, when we enjoy our rights. They are our social divi- 
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dends. We give, we surrender, when we do our duties. They 
are our social taxes. Duty is our measured contribution toward 
the social whole, immediately for the welfare of the whole. 
Natural rights are defined, not created, by the group for the 
immediate sake of ourselves, ultimately for the sake of our 
souls. Our rights separate us. Our duties merge us. Justice 
individualizes. Charity socializes. 

Since rights are extensions of personality they are inviol- 
able. They are organized into the foundations of the world. 
Their fibre, their content, their sanctions are for the sake of 
personality. They are essentially protective. They hinder 
others from interfering with us. My right to property identi- 
fies my property with my personality. My right to my reputa- 
tion identifies my reputation with my personality. My civil 
rights, my moral rights to civil liberty, health, to the members 
of my body, to the development of my mind are nothing other 
than elaborations of my personality, the widening concept of 
me. My rights are the ramparts of my soul. The passion for 
justice that lights up the pages of the history of the world is a 
fundamental expression of the passion of personality, of the 
determination of men to live, to grow, to express themselves, 
to gain their essential destiny, helped, not hindered, by others. 
Not all of the mistakes of the passion for justice scattered 
over the history of the world can change its essential and 
approved mission. Not all of the volcanic outbreaks of popu- 
lar fury and even malicious power of revolution can disturb 
in any way the essential social mission of the passion for 
justice. 

Deep in the heart of the world lies the impulse to expand 
personality. The collective and upward and outward pressure 
of this impulse is exerted always upon the heavy social insti- 
tutions that blundering civilizations have constructed. Not 
more impressive in their grandeur nor more determined in 
their action are the cosmic forces that have lifted continents 
from beneath the waters and have driven the very oceans 
themselves from their strongholds, than are the emotional and 
intellectual forces that have overturned the structure of civil- 
izations in order that room might be made for the larger and 
wider personality that demanded freedom in moving about 
over broad savannahs of the fair earth. Might not all histor- 
ical social philosophies be classified by their concept of human 
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personality, of the meaning of I and of the relations among 
men? Do not all social institutions reduce in last analysis to 
some kind of understanding of the meaning of personality, 
the drift of its tendencies, the sway of its passions, the tyranny 
of its purposes and the law of all relations among men? Do 
not democracy and monarchy differ chiefly in their concepts of 
human persons, of the extension of personality through social 
rights and in the institutions that define and protect them? 

There is, however, equal sanctity, equal moral power in 
duty. The dignity of life is in its obligations. My obligations 
are echoes of the rights of others or of the rights of groups 
of whatsoever kind. Out of the collective sense of duty that 
the world has established we draw the material for the very 
basis of civilization. The rights of the Church are my obliga- 
tions. The rights of the State are my obligations. The prop- 
erty rights of others are in equal proportions my obligations. 
Since I may invade the personality of others, their rights must 
protect them against me. This constraint upon me takes the 
form of duty. Since I may endanger the stability, the work, 
the moral personality of sanctioned groups, I must be pre- 
vented from so doing. Hence groups have rights which con- 
strain me, and this constraint upon me takes the form of duty 
toward the group. Thus my civil personality is protected by 
my rights. The moral personality of sanctioned social groups, 
such as the family, Church, State, is protected by their rights 
which create my duties. In the spiritual interpretation of 
the world which alone is the adequate and true interpretation, 
rights and obligations relate to personality. Personality is 
directly and exclusively of the soul. The soul is the outcome 
of the creative act of God. Rights and obligations rest, there- 
fore, in last analysis upon God. God is the God of justice 
forever. 


Ill. 

Definitions of human rights, with which we are familiar, 
are based on varied and converging experiences of man. Since 
rights are ordinarily protective they are defined in the face of 
some kind of real or imagined danger to personality. Deeper 
than the moral sense of the individual lies the moral sense of 
mankind. Deeper than the moral judgments of the individual 
lie the moral judgments of the world concerning rights and 
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duties among men. As our concepts of human personality will 
vary with time, place and relations, variations naturally occur 
in definitions. But beneath these accidental differences, 
which are often of far-reaching importance, we find the great 
plane to which we give the term, the order of nature. All of 
the historical States that have arisen have endeavored to ex- 
plore, to define, to sanction, natural concepts of personality, 
natural rights and obligations. In our own history the Declara- 
tion of Independence stands forth as a supreme attempt at an 
interpretation of human rights, for the definition and protec- 
tion of which the majestic structure of the American nation was 
undertaken. The constitution of nature expresses the Will 
of God more or less clearly in respect of human rights and 
obligations. States arising as the organized sovereign will of 
society, incorporate into their institutions and laws certain 
concepts of personality, of rights and obligations. States do 
not protect all rights. They protect them only as they define 
them. 

We who have the blessed privilege of belonging to the 
Church of God accept our Divine faith as the herald of eternity, 
furnishing the law of relation between God and man. Through 
faith supernatural revelation is added to natural knowledge 
concerning personality, rights and obligations. God super- 
imposed the Divine concept of man which clarified and en- 
nobled the natural concept and imparted unimaginable dig- 
nity to human persons. Out of the Divine Revelation of Our 
Blessed Lord we have, therefore, new understanding of human 
rights and obligations, added reverence for their sanctity, 
added strength in Divine grace to meet the discipline of duty, 
sanctions rooted in eternity, which follow our respect for 
human rights or violation of them. We accept the Church 
as of Divine origin, the organized expression of supernatural 
life, the authorized moral teacher of the world in applying 
the truths of Revelation to human conduct. But even here this 
nobler reading of human relations does not in any way set 
aside the social functions of rights and obligations as these 
protect the individual against others or as they protect others 
against the individual. The natural law compels children to 
respect parents. The civil law may compel them to support 
parents. The supernatural law demands love, respect, obe- 
dience—these intimate loyalties of the human heart. 
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IV. 

We notice then that in the term “I” there are involved spir- 
itual, material and social elements. We find ourselves sub- 
jected to two processes, one of which emphasizes and saves 
individuality; the other emphasizing the process which so- 
cializes us, merging us into social communities. We see that 
rights are extensions of personality which set forth our funda- 
mental understanding of human persons. We find obligations 
or duties indicating our contributions toward group life, 
toward those social units which are necessary to our existence 
and development. We note that there is a spiritual concept 
of personality, rights and obligations and as well a civil con- 
cept of rights and obligations. A full account of these would 
cover the history of the world. Only the most fragmentary 
application of these general truths may be undertaken. 

Humanity dislikes discipline and loves an easy wayward- 
ness of desire and self-assertion. Hence, we find throughout 
all history spontaneous insistence upon rights, lingering and 
reluctant insistence upon obligations. Humanity drifts to- 
ward insistence upon individual ends and away from social 
ends. Hence individuals love to assert themselves and to 
subject their interpretation of group duties to their own in- 
terests or whims. Passionate love of life, liberty, power and 
property has always led to general invasion of personal rights 
and neglect of larger obligations. Pitiable mistakes of civil 
and social authority have made occasions for the masses to 
rise to a resistance that has only too often resulted in rebel- 
lion and revolution. Pride, covetousness, lust, envy and anger 
have throughout all the centuries been social evils because they 
are sins. They have led to false conception of personality. 
They have promoted selfish ends that have led to grave in- 
justice. These have been, on the whole, ugly offspring of 
mistaken individualism, mistaken understanding of human 
rights, human destiny and dignity: the result of lamentable 
failure to understand the balance brought into human life by 
the dignified sense of social and civil obligations. The great 
moral task of humanity is to make the sense of duty as keen 
and as alert as is the sense of justice; to place behind the 
former a noble vehemence that will hold men true to the larger 
ideals in which they may find their peace. They who accept 
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the Gospel of Jesus Christ as a declaration of the dignity and 
duty of men will come very near to understanding the heart 
of Christ as He would wish. If the Saints may be trusted as 
our spiritual and social guides; if noble men and noble wom- 
en of all time may be followed with unoffending step, this is 
the reading of the Gospel that brings understanding. 


V. 

These thoughts bear directly on certain of the problems 
that confront the world today. We have insisted in the history 
of our democracy on our rights and exemptions, and we have 
slurred civic and social duties to such a degree that moral 
and social confusion has everywhere prevailed. If, in the 
past, property had been conscious of its obligations and gener- 
ous in interpreting them, we could not have experienced the 
social cleavage that has reached to the foundations of life. If 
industrial power, after gaining lordship over millions of lives, 
had been as keen in understanding the social limitations under 
which it should have worked, the laboring class had never 
been led into conditions that we have known. If the laboring 
class itself, in spite of wrongs and long-delayed justice, had 
been able to maintain the balanced sense of duty that holds 
men true to larger ideals at whatsoever cost, we might have 
been spared many sad pages in our history. If those to whose 
hands civil authority was intrusted as a sacred charge, had had 
the gift of wider vision and sterner consecration to general 
welfare, the rights of the weaker classes would have had 
earlier definition and far more effective sanction than they 
have known. Had this moral and spiritual balance been main- 
tained; had the codrdinate and spiritual function of social 
obligations been rightly estimated and loyally accepted, we 
would have been adequately protected against those allure- 
ments of futile idealism that are causing so much disturbance 
today. And, furthermore, had our citizens been as noble in 
fulfilling all of their civil duties as they have been alert in 
claiming their rights, we might have been spared much grave 
concern. A citizenship that hates taxes and loves dividends 
is not fit for democracy. A citizenship that feels no stirring of 
moral indignation at social injustice is not fit for democracy. 
A citizenship that is indifferent to outstanding types of civic 
virtue and trims its vision of duty to fit the demands of par- 
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tisanship; seeks lower and not higher types of civic behavior 
for imitation, is not fit for democracy. 

Democracy is primarily an experience in character. Can 
we conceive of noble character without a noble sense of duty, 
without a certain tenacious humility that accepts one’s minor 
place in the plan of the world, does duty promptly and finds 
compensation within the heart? If the ideal of democracy is 
a maximum of order and justice with a minimum of coercion, 
democracy implies that education, religion, home, public 
opinion, public leaders, do their full first share in setting up 
effective ideals of life, leaving to coercion a minor, but none 
the less, honorable role in bringing order to the world. Con- 
science, not a jailer, is the symbol of democracy. ‘ 

On the whole, we have deserved much punishment for 
our neglect of social justice. There has been evidence every- 
where of a sense of duty so dull as almost to have made us, as 
a people, moral defectives. The history of conservative re- 
form movements is, in one sense at least, an indictment of our 
wisdom. The appeal that radical movements now make to 
thousands whom they mislead, is effective because of the tra- 
ditions of the bitter social struggle that we carry in our 
national memory. 

Concurrent testimony of many of our leaders in every 
walk of life declares that re-statements of many human rights 
must be made in the work of social reconstruction. Of what 
will this avail, unless the work of reconstruction re-educate 
the world in the understanding of duty and of its place in the 
moral balance of the universe. Social reconstruction must 
be, of course, to a great extent institutional. But to a greater 
extent it must be moral, social and spiritual. New under- 
standing of the place of society in the life of the individual is 
imperative. No social institution that is founded on rebel- 
lious hearts can be stable. Our moral, spiritual, social and 
cultural agencies must undertake to purify and strengthen the 
general sense of duty; to convince the world of the social, no 
less than the spiritual, value of renunciation and sacrifice. 
They must uncover to the eyes of men the deeper and purer 
charms of duty. All else without this is vain. 

This is in last analysis a moral task. It is professedly the 
task of the religious forces of the nation. Statesmen as states- 
men may not undertake it on account of the spirit of our 
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institutions. The general educational system which the coun- 
try accepts undertakes it with hesitation, in only a fragmentary 
way and without specific sanction. It is a recognized social 
mission of religion to arouse the social sense, to awaken the 
impulse and the spirit of service. Thus the challenge is car- 
ried to the threshold of the Church. It must teach men to find 
their happiness in the intangible compensations of life. The 
instincts of men must be controlled. They must be taught to 
believe that the pathway to peace leads one away from selfish- 
ness and toward the ways of service, trust, sympathy, under- 
standing. When our citizenship respects moral and social 
obligations with honest conviction and sympathy, we shall 
have prepared the nation for those institutions of social recon- 
struction for which the world now asks. 

If religion has this social mission in the work of personal 
welfare, may be not feel reassured since our own dear Church 
brings so much of truth in its message, so much of promise in 
its resources, so much of strength in its sacramental ministry, 
so much of spiritual appeal in its effective words and its his- 
torical power. If each of us will but understand the glory 
of this present opportunity for us and for the Church, may we 
not hope that as a body we shall stand forth our own witnesses 
by the Grace of God. The Church must do her honorable part 
in standing before a world that is now the unhappy victim of 
divided council, and point the way to peace. New under- 
standing of social values, keener sense of duty, respect for the 
discipline that spiritual and social ends offer to selfishness, are 
first steps in any serious social reconstruction. And these 
steps lead toward God. How shall we find peace apart from 
Him? . 








ON THE ROAD TO DOMREMY. 
BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL. 


(TH much shrieking the Strasbourg express pulls 

“| out of the great shed of the Gare de l’Est and we 

é { are on our way. The train proceeds slowly 

Ryveneoy through the inner ring of dingy suburbs; then 

is. > | goes faster and faster between rows of prosperous 

villas until we reach the country, basking in the mellow Oc- 
tober sunshine. 

We flash by one town after another: Meaux, with its 
ponderous, square-towered cathedral, associated for all time 
with the name of the eloquent Bossuet, who lies buried within 
its walls; Chateau Thierry, with war wounds agape; past 
roofless farmhouses, whose “strange, sad windows look out 
across fresh meadows, now like staring blinded eyes. They 


are so still, so deathly still—not a single wisp of friendly 
smoke, no human color, only a garish patch, perhaps, where 
some unremembering bush flaunts its green branch across the 


gray.” 

Late afternoon brings us to Bar-le-Duc, where with deep 
regret I exchange the comparative comfort of the express for 
the unqualified discomfort of the Neufchateau local. Made up 
of weather-beaten coaches of obsolete and nondescript pat- 
tern, it resembles nothing so much as a child’s train of cars, 
assembled from playhouse relics handed down by elder 
brothers and sisters. Although there is an hour to spare, the 
carriages are filling up rapidly with genial travelers. They 
stare, round-eyed, at the American in uniform, with the 
strange-looking pack swung over his shoulder, for in true pil- 
grim fashion I had brought with me only my haversack, con- 
taining the articles that should suffice for my few small needs. 

The scenes that enact themselves as the train jerks along 
puffily on its three hours’ journey to Neufchateau are not 
French—they are simply human. The gentleman and lady 
who share the compartment with me are sedately forty and 
anxious to get back to the children, just as Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
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or Jones or McGuire are after a day at the county seat. The 
dashing young officer who joins us as we are leaving Bar-le- 
Duc, is a friend, homeward bound on furlough. They greet 
him effusively, and when he disembarks at a tiny station 
down the line he is charged with many messages for his peo- 
ple. He is a sturdy peasant type and I fall to wondering if he 
has a sweetheart waiting for him. At the next station my mar- 
ried friends depart, with much rattling of knobby parcels. 
Again there is a family reunion. It is dark now and I am 
alone. 

By the time we reach Gondrecourt, a name to be remem- 
bered, but lightly treasured by the doughboy, the train is al- 
most empty. A couple of American soldiers hurrying along 
the platform hail me with a jovial, “Hello, Casey!” I bid them 
enter and make themselves at home. It seems that they are 
with the Graves Registration, and having had an accident en 
route to Paris, are on their way back to headquarters to report 
the difficulty. 

After a time the wheels grind slowly to a stop and the 
guard calls the name of a station, which we discover to be 
Neufchateau. Although it is only nine o’clock, the little town 
is in Stygian darkness. We follow the crowd up the main 
street, searching in vain for anything that looks like a hotel. 
While we are holding anxious debate a fresh young voice at 
my elbow exclaims in perfect English: “Ah, here are some 
Americans!” Then, to me: “Is there anything I can do for 
you, sir?” 

The speaker is a trim-built chap of about eighteen, in the 
uniform of a French private. He goes on to explain that 
during the War and until recently, he acted as interpreter at 
the American hospital just out of Neufchateau. Now the hos- 
pital is closed and his friends, the Americans, are gone. He 
would be most happy to serve us. Upon hearing of our plight 
he conducts us without delay to Neufchateau’s leading hos- 
telry. A door on the first floor of a tightly-shuttered house 
opens to his touch and we find ourselves standing in a quaint, 
low-ceilinged room, lighted by swinging oil lamps and fur- 
nished with a long table, around which a few elderly French- 
men are seated, drinking wine and smoking. 

Madame appears and says she has two rooms: one with 
two beds, and another, a single room, suitable for Monsieur 
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le Secretaire. Our guide bids us a hearty good-night, after 
grateful acceptance of a packet of cigarettes, extracted from 
my haversack. For six weeks he has smoked nothing but 
French cigarettes and he much prefers the others. My sol- 
dier-pals are leaving by an early train, so we also say good- 
bye. Madame shows me to my room, and deposits the old- 
fashioned candlestick on the shiny mahogany table at the head 
of the bed. 

At seven the next morning I step out into a radiant world 
blown across by a stiff breeze that invigorates like new wine. 
All about me are friendly, smiling faces, for Americans are 
popular in Neufchateau. After a cup of black coffee at the 
café nearby, I saunter along the narrow, winding Rue St. Jean. 
On the corner, near the Hétel de Ville, there is excitement, for 
the town-crier is about to give out the morning news. This 
functionary is a war veteran, clad in faded blue. He carries 
a scrap of paper in one hand, and with the other beats loudly 
upon a drum suspended from his neck by a leather strap. At 
the first strident rat-a-tat-tat the crowd, mostly old women 
and dogs, begins to congregate. When his audience reaches 
what he considers respectable proportions, he puts up his 
drumstick and reads solemnly from the paper. 

A walk of a few paces brings me to the short Rue St. 
Christophe, at the head of which stands the ancient church of 
the same name. With its battlements and broad-faced towers, 
it reminds one of the robust, kindly folk who dwell in its 
shadow. I push open the heavy oaken door and enter softly. 
Mass is long since finished and I have the church to myself. 
The carving, both wood and stone, is curious and palpably of 
great age. Tucked away in the corners are tiny chapels where 
crimson lamps burn before half-hidden shrines. To what 
stirring sermons, one thinks, and to what heartfelt prayers 
must not these sober-miened saints and angels have listened 
in their time! 

I experience no difficulty in finding the way to Domrémy; 
in fact, an embarassing number of citizens are ready with 
directions. It is not over ten kilometres distant (between six 
and seven miles) and there is an inn in the village—next to 
the church—if Monsieur wishes to remain overnight. And 
so, in high, good humor, I set out. 

There is something of eternal unchangeableness about 
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those favored spots of earth that have once sheltered the good 
and great. As I take the road pointed out to me by the stout 
Alsatian who tends the railway crossing on the edge of the 
town, I am no longer in twentieth century France; I am, 
rather, a pilgrim on highways that have but yesterday echoed 
the heavy tread of Burgundian soldiery; that have witnessed 
the tragedy of Agincourt and Neufchateau in flames; a France 
prostrate, inert, broken beneath the heel of the oppressor. 
Wars and rumors of wars have penetrated even to the midst 
of those quiet hills that lie ahead of me, crowned with the 
basilica whose outlines show indistinctly against the russet 
of the forest. 

Today, as in the days of Jeanne d’Arc, the Chateau Bourle- 
mont frowns from the heights on my left. Indeed, its history 
is inextricably associated with that of the district. One recalls 
that it was L’Arbre Fée de Bourlemont, “the Fairy Tree of 
Bourlemont,” about which the children of Domrémy danced 
and sang and upon which they hung their garlands; the tree 
that figured in the early life of the Maid and, later on, at the 
time of her condemnation, so prominently. 

Here in these fruitful fields the present and the past inter- 
mingle strangely. A turn in the road brings me suddenly upon 
a row of dilapidated barracks, occupied during the War by 
some of our American boys. I have scarcely left these behind 
when I am back again in the past. There in the meadow by 
the roadside is a flock of sheep, and walking in and out 
among them the shepherd, staff in hand and dressed in cloak 
and pointed hood. In bewildering contrast I hear the familiar 
“honk” of a motor horn, and, speeding in my direction from 
the village just ahead, there emerges what upon closer inspec- 
tion proves to be, of all things, a Ford automobile! 

The village is Coussy and very interesting it is. At the 
square some black-smoked workmen are watering their horses, 
great powerful animals that toss their manes and stamp upon 
the turf. They are drinking from a circular trough, in the 
centre of which rises a small bronze statue of Jeanne d’Arc. 
I take my “Brownie” from my haversack and snap men and 
horses before they file away to dinner. I realize that I, too, 
am hungry, and so I find my way to the inn on the corner of 
the square. The proprietor assents to my request for déjeuner. 
The luncheon is an excellent one and the red wine of a sweeter 
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sort than one is served in Paris; it is more like the wine of 
the south, round about Lourdes. 

Having finished and paid for my meal I hasten to see the 
church. Like St. Christophe at Neufchateau, it is of great age. 
The walls and tower are massively built and pierced with small 
windows, which gives the whole a fortress-like appearance. 
The doorway is low and I am prepared for architectural 
treasure as I grope my way inside. So much for my hopes! 
The church, sad to say, has been “restored,” and not too artis- 
tically. One look at the stained glass and I made a rapid 
exit. 

Instead of taking the main highway to Domrémy, I choose 
the détour that bears out of Coussy to the left and brings me 
to the basilica, whence it descends the hill to the village a mile 
beyond. From Coussy to the basilica the road climbs upward 
all the way. The fields spread at my feet are suffused with 
the golden glow of mid-afternoon. Scores of old men and 
women are digging their winter supply of vegetables and, 
here and there, a group of cattle or a few sheep make a splotch 
of white upon the meadows, emerald green even in autumn. 
The peasants straighten for a moment from their toil and 
call to me in respectful greeting. I, of course, call back, 
and our voices echo and reécho in the still air. I have a cur- 
ious sensation of detachment, as if I were part of a 
Millet painting, come suddenly to life and stepping out of its 
frame. 

The basilica above Domrémy is small and new, but it 
reflects the spirit of the place quite as faithfully as the great 
church at Lourdes does that of the grotto beneath. Lourdes 
speaks of cures of soul and body; of mighty spiritual forces 
that work startlingly near the surface of things. Domrémy 
breathes of visions, of sweet communings that have left but 
a haunting memory upon the peaceful height. 

As at Lourdes, the architecture of the basilica on Bourle- 
mont is heterogeneous. In spite of this it presents a handsome 
appearance and special grace is conferred upon it by the 
slender spire. Connected with the church by a cloister is a 
modern and well-built presbytery, and on the opposite side of 
the road and a little towards Coussy is a large convent of nuns. 
My attention focuses upon the two heroic figures that adorn 
the front of the basilica. That on the right corner is of the 
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- Saint’s father, Jacques d’Arc, and the one on the left is of her 
mother, Isabel Romée. One is pleased that the world has not 
entirely neglected the worthy couple who bestowed upon it 
so choice a gift. 

A portly priest, a monsignor, if I may judge from the strip 
of purple at his throat, is walking up and down saying his 
Office. As soon as he sees me, he comes forward and offers 
to show me the church. He explains, meanwhile, that the 
basilica was built on the hill rather than in the village, because 
it was here that Jeanne tended her sheep, had her Visions, 
and held converse with her Voices. We go first into the crypt, 
where Mass is said daily and which does duty as a commem- 
orative chapel for those who gave their lives in the War. 
Then I am given carte blanche to climb the winding stairs 
and make what investigations I please in the nave above. 

I do not remain long; partly because there is little to see, 
partly because I am anxious to reach Domrémy before the 
day is farther spent. The interior is still incomplete and there 
is not much to attract the visitor, aside from the beautifully 
executed gilt carvings of the ceiling and the series of six 
panels upon the walls done by Lionel Royer. These last show 
the most notable scenes in the life of the Maid, and in the vivid- 
ness of their coloring remind one somewhat of Abbey’s work 
in our own Boston Library. 

The day is drawing to a close as I descend the hill. I pass 
the Calvaire by the roadside, skirt the marshy border of the 
Meuse and find myself in a crooked lane, set on both sides 
with aged, tile-roofed houses (they were thatched in Jeanne’s 
day) that look ready to crumble apart. A buxom, black-eyed . 
woman is talking with some men at a stable door. “Bon soir,” 
I remark in passing. The woman tosses her head and replies 
in a loud voice, “Bon soir, Monsieur Americain!” 

The lane ends abruptly at what looks to be a fair-sized 
park encircled by iron paling. At the farther side stands a 
stone house which I immediately recognize, from pictures, as 
the birthplace of the saint. Just beyond is the parish church 
of St. Rémy, and in front of the church an open space scarcely 
formal enough to be called a square, on the opposite side of 
which is a substantial stone bridge spanning the Meuse. A 
straggling line of houses, stretching away from St. Rémy, 
forms the main street of the village. First in the line and 
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separated from the church by a narrow lane is the inn, the 
Hotel de 'Héroine. Were I unacquainted with rural French 
hostelries I should hesitate before spending the night in a place 
that, exteriorly at least, smacks so little of comfort. Having 
had excellent food and lodging in many a worse looking place, 
I give hostages to fortune and enter boldly. 

Madame, elderly, neatly garbed and possessed of the 
poise which a recent writer assures us is the characteristic 
of Frenchmen, Turks and Japanese, but rarely of Americans, 
gives me welcome and says my room will be ready for me 
immediately after diner. I deposit my haversack on the broad 
window seat, where a sleek tabby cat purrs and nods, and 
prepare to explore Domrémy in the hour left to me before 
darkness sets in. 

The age of the village church is more apparent than real. 
Here, too, there has been “restoration,” though happily of finer 
order than at Coussy. The stained windows are good and the 
general scheme is one of beauty and harmony. In touching 
reminder of perils past, there is a notice by the door, dated 
in the fall of 1914, but looking as fresh as if it had been 
printed but last week, announcing a novena for the deliverance 
of the village and its inhabitants from the advancing German 
armies. The petitions were heard and the tide of invasion 
checked, although Domrémy lay too near the front for com- 
plete comfort. 

Save for the time-stained font and the tablets set in the 
wall, identifying various parts of the church with portions of 
the original edifice, as, for example, the chapel where Jeanne 
prayed, the place at which she received Holy Communion, etc., 
there is little to bring her clearly before one. The same is 
true of her birthplace, the Maison de Jeanne d’Arc. It is really 
no more than a museum these days, presided over by an 
elderly dame, the floodgates of whose eloquence seem per- 
manently loosed for the trifling sum of a franc. 

I experience, to be sure, a feeling of awe as I reflect that 
I am standing within the walls which saw the birth of the 
Maid; that before the ample fireplace, on many a winter night, 
she crouched with her brothers and sisters listening to the 
thrilling tales told by grizzled veterans of the wars; that 
across the threshold of yonder doorway she fared forth into 
a world that was to treat her with studied cruelty. But these 
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are, for the most part, cogitations of a later hour. I am given 
slight opportunity to indulge them now, for the crone is at my 
elbow. I am glad to make my escape to the deserted bench 
before the inn, where I am free to enjoy the homely sights 
and sounds of the day’s closing. 

Presently the Angelus rings. Its last notes have scarcely 
died away before the cattle begin to come in: a long proces- 
sion of mild-eyed kine, with bells jangling and breath rising 
odorously in the keen air. They are driven by ruddy-cheeked, 
strong-limbed girls, who chatter to one another and look 
curiously at me as they pass. I am hungry when Madame calls, 
and do ample justice to the steaming supper that is served 
me where I sit in solitary state in the rear of the inn. No, 
I am not quite alone, for the tabby cat comes in and climbs 
upon my lap. 

At seven the bell in the tower rings again and I remember 
that the white-capped Sister, who was sweeping out the church 
this afternoon, told me there would be Benediction tonight, 
for it is October, the month of the Rosary. 

The congregation has assembled when I slip into a chair 
near the door. Most of the church lies in shadow, for there 
are no electric lights in St. Rémy—only candles placed in 
sconces upon the vaulted walls. Dimly outlined forms of 
kneeling worshippers melt into the dusky background, and 
up in front tapers glow, starlike, on the marble altar. 

The priest comes out with his acolytes, two half-grown 
slips of lads. They wear surplices but no cassocks beneath, 
and their bare, brown legs contrast oddly with the expanse 
of snowy lawn above them. Scattered about the church are a 
number of women and children and a few old men. There is 
no choir. The congregation signs the hymns, nasally but 
with right good will. 

After Benediction M. le Curé comes down among his peo- 
ple and speaks to them, briefly and intimately, of the Rosary 
and its Mysteries and of the Virgin Mother whose sweet, 
grave face looks down from the altar-piece of the Lady Chapel 
close by. 

He is a stockily built man, the Curé, with a firm jaw 
and iron gray hair brushed stiffly back from a broad forehead. 
I am inclined to think I should get the worst of it if I were 
to meet him in a contest of either brains or brawn. Yet I am 
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sure that underneath the strength lies tenderness. Even the 
most careless and the most casual must be impressed by these 
French priests—with their fidelity to ideals and their devotion 
to a cause. The sacrifices made by scores, nay hundreds, of 
obscure Curés go to make up a chronicle that the angels can 
but love to read and, in the reading, smile. Le Querdec caught 
something of it, and passed it on to us in his Letters of a 
Country Vicar, but, human as that is, it yet falls short of 
reality. 

Upon my return to the Hétel de Héroine, Madame lights 
me to my room. I fling wide the shutters and look out over 
the village, bathed in the light of a harvest moon. Except for 
the occasional stirring of some night bird in wood or meadow 
all is wrapped in silence. A veil of filmy mist rests upon the 
Meuse, and beyond it the highway stretches, ribbon-like, down 
the avenue of trees. 

In the corner of my chamber the curtained bed invites to 
rest. All my life I have wished to sleep in a canopied bed. 
I blow out my candle, perform successfully the feat of mount- 
ing the heavy frame, and slip contentedly between fragrant 
sheets. My dreams are of marching soldiers; of loud alarms; 
of armor-clad, clanging hosts, led by a slender, erect form on 
a coal black charger, urged forward by thunderings and 
Visions and Voices from on high. 

Long before daybreak the market carts are creaking past 
my window. These, mingled with familiar barnyard sounds— 
the rattle of milk pails, crowing of roosters and clucking of 
hens—serve as accompaniments to a confused wakening from 
slumber. By the time I finish dressing dawn has broken over 
Domrémy, leaden and threatening rain. The little church 
is quite dark, except for the flickering altar tapers, as I hear 
Mass for the last time in France. 

During breakfast Madame grows communicative. She 
has spied the plain gold band upon the third finger of my left 
hand, and naive curiosity struggles quite obviously with native 
politeness. Curiosity ultimately triumphs and Madame wishes 
to know if I am married, and if so how many “petits garcons” 
are mine. Her kindly face registers disappointment, not to 
say disapproval, when I assure her that the ring is a family 
heirloom and in no way connotes matrimony. Moreover, her 
manner indicates quite plainly a suspicion of strangers over 
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thirty-five who travel about with counterfeit credentials of 
respectability. 

Nine o’clock strikes. I shoulder my haversack, wish Ma- 
dame “Bon jour,” and cross the stone bridge that spans the 
Meuse. 

I turn for a last look at the roofs of Domrémy where it 
nestles in the peaceful valley. Possibly, quite probably, I 
shall never again see it in this life. I think of the Blessed 
Maid who thus said farewell to it five hundred years ago. 
Never more should she see the smoke from its happy firesides 
rise upward to the sky. Never more would the church bell 
call to her, or the branches of the Fairy Tree on Bourlemont 
wave in friendly greeting. My eyes fill with tears and I face 
about and take up my journey to Neufchateau. Like Jeanne 
d’Arc, I go forth into a world of conflict. 


JESUS. 
BY EDWARD ROBERTS MOORE. 


THE spring is here, 
Yet bloomed for me nor rose nor eglantine, 
Wert Thou not near. 


The skies are fair, 
Yet in my soul the sun could never shine, 
Wert Thou not there. 


Aye, though the thrush and skylark joyous sing, 
And back the great blood-breasted robins wing, 
And Maytime breezes Maytime fragrance bring, 
Winter shall ever shroud the heart 
From Thee apart. 





THE BENEDICTINE LIFE. 
BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


Yaa OME people may be tempted to turn aside from 
DS, yi Abbot Butler’s important volume on Benedictine 
ee i Monachism,' believing it to be a monument of 
YA NG See extensive and peculiar learning. It is learned, 
(Sti but in a simple and straightforward way; it is ex- 
tensive, for it covers, or rather uncovers, the monastic founda- 
tions of Western Christendom during fourteen hundred years; 
but it is not peculiar; it is Benedictine, and therefore it dis- 
criminates against everything that is unreal, unhealthy or un- 
sound in the spiritual life. In truth, it is an honest historical 
record of the Benedictine attempt to realize amid earthly con- 
ditions that Christian ideal set forth by Our Lord Himself. 

St. Benedict was born at Nursia not far from Spoleto 
in the province of Umbria about the year 480 and died about 
544, Coming of a well-to-do country family, he was sent to 
complete his education in Rome. But the licentiousness of the 
place, and perhaps of the students among whom he lived, led 
him to leave it secretly, “despising,” as St. Gregory tells us, 
“the pursuit of letters, abandoning his father’s home and prop- 
erty, and desiring to please God alone.” He then betook him- 
self to the lonely district of Subiaco; and finding a cave in 
which he could dwell, gave himself up to the eremitical life. 

Like many young men both before him and after, in the 
first fervor of his turning to God, he took the line of extreme 
isolation and austerity. And there was much in the nature 
of the times to give him countenance in so doing. Italy (and 
most of Romanized Europe) was in a state of “disorganization 
and confusion almost without parallel in history.” It was 
over-run by barbarian invaders, corrupted by the viciousness 
of a dying paganism, and given up for the most part to the 
Arian heresy. Finally, there was the example of countless 
spiritual men who had betaken themselves to the strictest 
monasticism as a refuge from moral disaster. The most 


1 Benedictine Monachism. By the Right Rev. Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of Downside 
Abbey. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $6.50 net. 
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prominent of these was the great St. Antony,? and also, living in 
the Nitrian deserts of Egypt, there were thousands of monks, 
gathered from all parts, who, while they could not equal St. 
Antony in his solitude, want far beyond him in their astonish- 
ing feats of individual asceticism. 

For three years, then, Benedict lived his life of severity 
and solitude in the cave of Subiaco. But at the end of that 
time the fame and attractiveness of his personality led many 
people to put themselves under his spiritual guidance. Here 
he continued until certain troubles brought on by the jealousy 
of a local priest induced him to leave the district, and go with 
a chosen band of monks to Monte Cassino. 

He reached Monte Cassino in 525, being then about forty- 
five years of age. Here he lived for the remaining twenty 
years of his life; and here he wrote his famous Rule. 

When we remember the youthful Benedict of twenty or 
so dwelling (like the Forerunner of Our Lord) alone with 
rigorous severity in his cave at Subiaco, and compare him with 
the St. Benedict of about fifty who wrote the Rule, we become 
aware that his idea of what was essential to a true monasticism 
has undergone considerable change in that lengthy interval 
of thirty years. And yet (as Dom Butler shows us so clearly) 
this change of mind on the part of St. Benedict was the gradual 
outcome of his own growth in spiritual wisdom, in knowledge 
of monastic history and in experience of human nature. 

Furthermore, as the Rule is the final and authoritative ex- 
pression of St. Benedict’s mind on the whole matter of mon- 
achism, it must be taken as the form of all subsequent Bene- 
dictine development. It will be well therefore to notice its 
main characteristics. 

That the Rule would reflect St. Benedict's own mature 
character is a thing to be expected, and that it does so we know 
from St. Gregory. A comparison of the two records, the one 
given us by the Rule, which is mainly a record of ideas, and 
the other given us by St. Gregory, which is a record of bio- 
graphical facts, leads to the conclusion that in the long period 
of years which passed between early youth and later manhood, 
the spirit of Christ Himself gradually took possession of St. 
Benedict’s soul and in the end possessed it to the uttermost: 
it enlightened his mind, enlarged his heart and gave to his 

2 Page 305. 
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character a full endowment of Christian graces—a holy fear, 
a deep humility, high courage, wide tolerance, unending pa- 
tience and great magnanimity; a very human tenderness, a 
quiet gravity, a sound moderation and, crowning all, an im- 
perturbable faith. “His Rule,” writes Abbot Butler, “begins 
with Christ and ends on Him. . . This is the sum of St. Bene- 
dict’s teaching on the Spiritual Life.”* 

An important thing to be noticed about the Rule is that it 
is a rule—it prescribes a way of Christian living which may 
be freely chosen or freely refused, but if chosen must be 
obeyed, “that through this labor of obedience the soul may re- 
turn to God.” Men leave God by the easy way of disobedience; 
they can only return to Him by the difficult way of obedience. 
And the nature of this obedience is a simple following of the 
Rule as interpreted by the Abbot “as if the command came 
from God.” It will be “an obedience acceptable to God and 
sweet to man if what is commanded be done not hastily nor 
half-heartedly, but with zest; not with a murmur nor with a 
grudging assent;” an obedience that should be interior as well 
as exterior, for “if the disciple murmur not merely with the 
mouth, but even in his heart, although he fulfill the command, 
it will not be acceptable to God:” and an obedience even to 
impossible commands; for “if they are enjoined the monk 
shall receive them quietly; and if he sees that they altogether 
exceed his powers he may patiently and opportunely explain 
the reason of his inability, but without resisting or contradict- 
ing. If after this the superior persists in the command, the 
subject is to do his best to try to carry it out, trusting to God’s 
help, and he is to know that so it is best for him.” 

And lastly, St. Benedict describes the relations of the 
monks to each other as “a path of obedience by which they will 
go to God.” Such an obedience as this persevered in until it 
becomes almost a second nature, “provides the principal ascet- 
ical element in the Benedictine life.” For so practised it is 
the “outward expression of true humbleness of heart and the 
renunciation of self-will.” 

This leads us to the consideration of stability;-the central 
determining quality of the Benedictine life as laid down in 
the Rule.. To choose a life-work wholly worth while, and to 
go on with it in the same place, in the same way, with the 


3 Benedictine Monachism, p. 57. 
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same people, until death brings it to completion, is a difficult 
thing to do. And when it is done (as it has been done by in- 
numerable men and women throughout the Benedictine cen- 
turies) without any noise or ostentation, with dignity, with 
gentleness and gayety, with sweetness, serenity and strength, 
who shall estimate its spiritual value or its social fruitfulness 
upon the earth? 

St. Benedict was a man with a big mind and a big heart— 
his mind being as full of sound common sense as his heart was 
full of human tenderness. He wished his monastic houses to 
be real homes, where the abbot was a father in his calm and 
equable rule, where the monks were real sons in their generous 
obedience to their abbot, and real brothers in their unselfish 
relations with each other. As St. Benedict conceived it, home- 
liness was to be the native air of every Benedictine house; 
there was to be no admixture of stuffy professionalism, noth- 
ing sanctimonious or merely official. 

But while ordinarily homeliness is the product of paternal 
goodness and of family obedience rooted in family stability, 
Benedictine homeliness is something more. Its real home is 
in heaven. Nostra conversatio est in celis, our conversation 
is in heaven, is a Pauline phrase which gives us the Benedictine 
idea of private prayer and public worship. There is another 
phrase used in the same Epistle which conveys the active, 
practical, social side of the Benedictine life: Digne Evangelio 
Christi conversamini—let your conversation (your everyday 
behavior) be worthy of the Gospel of Christ. And these two 
ideas are unified by the Benedictine vow that still remains to 
be noticed—Conversatio morum, the solemn promise of true 
Christian behavior both towards God and man. And it is of 
more than scholarly interest that the word conversatio has been 
shown by Abbot Butler to have been the original one used by 
St. Benedict when he drew up the Rule—Conversatio morum 
and not conversio morum, as the later variant has it. 

Benedictine behavior, then, is inspired from above by 
the Father of all men, and just in so far as this is so, does its 
homeliness descend like gentle dew upon the earth. And per- 
haps this same word homeliness gives a clue to the mind of 
St. Benedict upon most Benedictine matters. 

When does a home cease to become a home and become 
something else? Such a question may very well have oc- 
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curred to St. Benedict as he was thinking out his Rule. And 
the answer to it may be read even now in the pages of the Rule 
itself. As far as can be judged from Abbot Butler’s book, it 
was St. Benedict’s wish that his monasteries should always be 
homes and never become anything else however grand, glor- 
ious or efficient. Homes cannot pass a certain point in size, 
numbers, wealth, extent and jurisdiction without becoming 
institutions. But is not an institution a thing from which the 
true family spirit has departed? By wishing that every one of 
his houses should be a home, St. Benedict evidently thought 
to avoid the extremes of individualism on the one hand, and 
of institutionalism on the other. His abbot was to be a spir- 
itual father keeping home for a spiritual family; but no ab- 
bot, however good, can keep home for a multitude, much less 
a scattered multitude. He may, however, do something differ- 
ent and something very good of its kind. As Abbot Butler re- 
marks, the feudal abbot was really great; but he was not and 
could not be St. Benedict’s abbot. 

And now we come to St. Benedict’s idea of asceticism. An 
ascetic has been defined (by Dr. Johnson) as one wholly em- 
ployed in exercises of devotion and mortification. It is re- 
markable, therefore, that the words mortificare and mortifi- 
catio are not to be found in the Rule at all. St. Benedict knew 
what extreme asceticism was from his own three years’ expe- 
rience of it in the cave at Subiaco; but having experienced it, 
he did not recommend it in later life either by precept or ex- 
ample. His asceticism differed a good deal from that of many 
of his monastic predecessors; it neglected much that they 
thought important; but for all that it was thoroughgoing to 
the point of austerity—it was of the inward rather than of . 
the outward man, and it was concerned primarily with the 
growth, order, unity and simplification of the personal powers 
of the soul; this indeed was a difficult and lifelong task, but 
its gradual achievement enabled the soul to rest in its proper 
Object (which was God), and at the same time to keep the 
body in reasonable subjection. St. Benedict once met a hermit 
who had chained himself to a rock and spoke to him as fol- 
lows: “If thou be God’s servant,” he said, “let the chain of 
Christ and not any other chain hold thee.” 

Personal devotion to Our Lord was, in fact, the motive 
power of all his life. He had also the habit of seeing him by 
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faith in everyone he came across. And this habit he im- 
pressed upon his monks; for he knew it to be a means of true 
recollection amid worldly intercourse, and the secret of the 
most delicate and genuine courtesy possible between man and 
man. 

The Benedictine life may be described as one of devoted 
work for God and for the likeness of God in man. And St. 
Benedict lays great stress upon work. Idleness is the enemy 
of the soul and only work—hard, quiet, persistent work—will 
put that enemy to flight. Work is the way to every kind of 
achievement and the safeguard of whatsoever has been 
achieved. A stranger came one day and asked to be admitted 
to the monastery. St. Benedict gave him a bill-hook and told 
him to clear away some briers as a first step towards making 
a garden. “Ecce labora!” he said, “Go and work!” 

Three principal traditions of work were established by St. 
Benedict and laid down in the Rule—the tradition of bodily 
labor, the tradition of learning and education, and the tradi- 
tion of prayer. 

The idea was common in St. Benedict’s time that bodily 
labor was degrading to an honorable man. It was the sort of 
thing that only slaves should do. Unfortunately, the idea is 
still common but it is utterly unchristian for all that. Ac- 
cording to St. Benedict’s scheme of the monastic life, bodily 
labor took up more time daily than either study or church 
services, and was done either in the fields or garden or about 
the house. But the amount of time spent upon it varied very 
much according to circumstances as St. Benedict evidently 
foresaw that it would; for he writes in the Rule that “if the © 
needs of the place, or the poverty of the monks, oblige them, 
they should themselves labor at gathering in the crops and 
not be saddened thereat; because they are truly monks when 
they live by the labor of their hands as did our fathers and the 
Apostles.” 

It was by this “labor of the hands,” as well as by that of the 
mind and spirit, that the Benedictines renewed the arts of 
industry and peace in those parts of Europe which for the time 
had been given over to barbarism. And then they set out in 
the same quiet and practical way to convert a northernmost 
Europe that as yet had hardly been Christianized at all. In 
England, Germany, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Bo- 
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hemia and even in Slavdom “by the mere fact of settling 
among a people and exhibiting to them the excellence and 
beauty of the Christian life, the Benedictines won them in- 
sensibly to adopt the Christian creed.” And Augustine, Wil- 
frid, Willibrod, Wulfram, Boniface, Ansgar, Sigfrid, Boso, 
Vicelin and Adalbert were the monks who led this splendid 
apostolate. A summary of what it effected in Saxon England 
may give some idea of its effectiveness in other countries. 

When the Benedictines came to England they found an 
Anglo-Saxon race, which, during the hundred and fifty years 
of its occupation, had made no progress whatever. The monks 
taught the English a life of codperation and free labor, a life 
of obedience, order, regularity and economy, a life which 
was nothing else than an unconscious imitation of Benedictin- 
ism itself: how to farm and drain the land, how to regulate 
their domestic and political affairs, how to practise punctual- 
ity and dispatch. They impressed upon our rough and hardy 
ancestors a gentler manner and breeding, new duties of re- 
spect to themselves and others. They taught them the mean- 
ing of justice and charity. The discipline of life as set forth 
by the monks “reached from the highest to the lowliest duties 
of man, as if all were bound together in one indestructible 
union. It allowed no fervor of devotion to be pleaded as an 
excuse for neglect, or waste, or untidiness; no urgency of 
labor as a set-off for want of punctuality; no genius or skill 
or rank as an exemption from the tribute of respect, considera- 
tion and kindliness due to others. The broken fragments of 
their frugal meal were as carefully gathered up to be given 
to the poor, their clothes washed, mended, and put away, 
their kitchen utensils and linen, their spades and implements 
of husbandry kept in as trim order and ready for use, as if 
their spiritual advancement depended upon these things (as 
in fact it did). . . . These societies of well-bred and educated 
men took their turn at the trowel or the dungcart, and were 
deft and skillful in the kitchen, the brew-house, and the bake- 
house, in the workshop and in the field, as they were in il- 
luminating manuscripts, in choral music, in staining a glass 
window or erecting a campanile. Talk, indeed, of an aristoc- 
racy of labor! Why the very notion of such a thing was in- 
conceivable to the old world, as it would have been to us, but 
for the disciples of St. Benedict.” 

4 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, vol. iv., edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., pp. 323-25. 
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It is not surprising that another non-Catholic historian 
should assert that “the chief claim of the monks to our grati- 
tude lies in this, that they helped to diffuse a better apprecia- 
tion of the duty and dignity of labor.”*® But it is surprising that 
while so many of our learned or leisured people belaud the 
duty and dignity of labor, so few of them can make with their 
own hands any single thing of beauty or usefulness. At any 
rate they might go so far as to insist that their children should 
be taught some manual skill either at home, at school, or at 
the universities. Our schoolmasters (a timid race) might then 
be encouraged to go back to St. Benedict’s sound notions on 
the importance of bodily labor, and take some practical steps 
to carry them out—and all this without any detriment to 
games which should always have a place (but hardly the first 
place) in the order of educational importance. If this were 
done there would be a great renewal of social sympathies, a 
great bridging over of social chasms. 

In matters of learning and education the value of Bene- 
dictine work is admitted. In St. Benedict’s rule a certain time 
daily was prescribed for reading of a kind that was almost 
entirely devotional. It was limited to the Scriptures, to the 
writings of the Fathers in general and those of St. Basil and 
Cassian in particular. Out of this arose, as time went on and 
circumstances gave occasion, other educational and learned 
undertakings, upon which Abbot Butler has an interesting 
chapter, until at last we come to that specialized, historical and 
textual scholarship which owes its spacious foundations to the 
corporate labors of the Benedictines of St. Maur. ; 

The Venerable Bede (673-735) stands out as the first 
Benedictine historian and critical scholar, “who always took 
delight in learning, teaching and writing amid the observance 
of regular discipline and the daily care of singing in the 
Church.” 

St. Dunstan (924-988), who was educated by the monks of 
Glastonbury, becoming their abbot and finally Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a less specialized scholar than St. Bede. He 
is representative of a splendid Benedictine type that still 
endures. Full indeed of the book learning of his time, he was 
also skilled in “handicrafts, masonry, carpentry, smith-work, 
metal-casting, could draw, paint and design beautifully, was 

5An Essay on Western Civilization, by W. Cunningham, D.D., vol. ii., p. 35. 
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an excellent musician, playing, singing and composing well, 
and being especially fond of the old English songs and lays, 
which (St. Aldhelm and) King Alfred had delighted in.” He 
also guided the policy of King Edgar, who was called the 
Peaceable and was the first acknowledged ruler of a united 
England. 

Aldhelm, Benedict Biscop, Lanfranc and Anselm are other 
Benedictine names that savor of the same sound but inspired 
learning, combined with the same radiant social beneficence. 

In a short space it is impossible to convey the fact and 
effect of the Benedictine life as lived throughout Western 
Europe between 650 and 1100—a period which Abbot Butler 
has called par excellence the Benedictine centuries. Through- 
out its duration the Benedictines undoubtedly and substan- 
tially fulfilled the intentions of their Founder. They glorified 
God by public worship and private contemplation; they cher- 
ished His likeness among men by an example that was whole- 
some, practical and inspired; they rescued and multiplied 
the treasures of ancient and patristic learning and by a crafts- 
manship, magnificent in scope and beautiful in detail and 
color, they touched with divine perfection whatever their 
hands found to do. 

Work without inspiration is valueless, for it destroys true 
manhood. To work like a slave is to become a slave, whereas 
toil of body or brain, hard though it may be, grows sweet and 
dignified in the light of some noble end. Idle dreams are use- 
less, but so are deeds without inspiration. Benedictine inspira- 
tion is from above—donum perfectum desursum est, de- 
scendens a Patre luminum. And it comes through prayer. 
Prayer is the principal work of the Benedictine life. The 
Church has always insisted that prayer is work; that it is a 
necessary activity of the soul, and that therefore it should be 
a deliberate and regular activity. Consequently, it needs guid- 
ance on the part of superiors, who are themselves men of 
prayer, and can discern the working of the Holy Spirit with- 
out disturbing it in any individual soul. It also needs serious 
self-discipline, of the honest interior sort, on the part of each 
individual monk. “We may not look,” said Blessed Thomas 
More, “at our pleasure to go to heaven in feather beds. It is 
not the way.” For every spiritual wayfarer there are places 
and times of genuine refreshment and relaxation; but these 
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are by the way; they are a necessary spiritual offset to other 
times of hardship and difficulty. In prayer as in every other 
serious occupation, men have to do honest work before a real 
foothold is gained, much less a livelihood of increasing excel- 
lence. 

Prayer, like every other kind of effort, has its end; but, 
unlike any other kind of effort, its end is unique—it is the 
union of the soul with God. Prayer is a graduated thing of 
different degrees and stages, but in each of these the soul 
becomes more and more as God wishes it to be; it gives and 
loses and gets and gives itself again; it gives itself to God, 
it loses its own selfishness, it receives of God’s goodness in 
return, and again gives this to others without any spiritual 
loss. And so, quietly, surely and persistently, now in one way 
and now in another, in darkness, in grayness or in light, in 
yearning or in hardship, in refreshment or in ease, the soul 
goes on to God, until God, Who is ever becoming more at- 
. tractive to it, becomes in the end, the one and only Object 

. of its life. 

There are people who think that somehow or other the 
life of prayer must be a selfish life. But whatever it is, it can 
hardly be that. A man who does not pray has one tingling 
centre of personal reality and that is himself. He may speak 
about God and argue about God and even dream about God, 
but for all that he is more real and personal to himself than 
God is to him. With the man of prayer exactly the opposite 
is the case. He has two centres of personal reality, himself 
and God, and of the two God is the more real. God is more 
intimately real and personally present to the man of prayer 
than he is personally real and present to himself. If there 
is one true thing that can be said of men who make prayer 
their lifelong and determining activity, it is that they are un- 
selfish. They are men becoming more and more emptied of 
selfishness and more and more filled with the goodness of 
God. They are ready, therefore, as none else are ready, to do 
good work for the world, and that they have done it in the 
past is evident from the Benedictine history. 

Prayer, then, is a social as well as an individual activity, 
and so it has a public as well as a private way of expressing 
itself. At one time the monk takes part with all his brethren 
in the Community High Mass or in the recital of the Divine 


VOL. cx1. 14 
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Office; and at another he engages in private prayer or con- 
templation; but in each of these actions he is informed by 
one and the same spirit of prayer. This is brought out very 
clearly by Abbot Butler in three chapters entitled respectively, 
“St. Benedict’s Teaching on Prayer,” “Benedictine Mysticism,” 
and “Benedictine Contemplative Life.” 

“It is sometimes asked,” writes the Abbot, “which is the 
principal and best kind of prayer for Benedictines, the public 
prayer of the Liturgy, or private interior prayer? The answer 
is simple: each in its turn is best. Each kind of prayer 
answers to one of the two great instinctive tendencies of the 
human heart, the social and the individualistic. Man is a so- 
cial animal, and it is a fact that he does many things best in 
company ... and so in every religion recourse is had to 
social worship of God and common prayer, with their accom- 
paniments of music and singing and ritual, as helps to the 
evoking of religious feeling and action. And the Catholic 
Church, true to that instinct which makes her take men as 
God made them, and which has been one of her principal 
sources of strength through the ages, appeals to men’s souls 
through their senses and through the contagion of numbers, 
and so has made her public worship of God a solemn and 
stately social act of her children; like the glimpse vouchsafed 
in the Apocalypse of the worship of God by the saints in 
heaven where it is represented under the symbol of a grand 
act of solemn liturgical social worship. 

“But there is that other instinctive way in the worship 
of God, expressed by Our Lord when He said: ‘Thou when 
thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and having shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father, Who is in secret.’ This is that 
instinct that makes us seek God in our hearts and in our 
souls; introversion it is called, for the kingdom of God is 
within us. This is the solitary communing of the soul with 
God, spirit with Spirit, in interior prayer. 

“Both these kinds of prayer are Scriptural: the Gospels 
show us Jesus Christ exercising both. Both are set before us 
by St. Benedict by word and example. And Benedictine 
monks, like others, must do their best to travel along both 
these great roadways of the soul to God. Nor is there any 
antagonism between them: they will mutually help each 
other. The more we are penetrated with the spirit of the 
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- Liturgy, the better able shall we be to reach the heights of 
interior prayer; and the more sedulously we cultivate mental 
prayer the more spiritual and contemplative will our recita- 
tion of the (Divine) Office become. 

“For it must be remembered that contemplation is not 
attached to interior mental prayer only; its heights may be 
attained also, and often are, in vocal prayer, whether the 
Office or some other.”® 

But Benedictines are counseled by the Abbot ever to bear 
in mind St. Benedict’s words: “Let nothing be placed before 
the work of God,” the Opus Dei by which St. Benedict always 
means the Divine Office. 

Monks who recite the Office with becoming devotion will 
experience the truth expressed by Dame Gertrude More, an 
English Benedictine nun and mystic: “The Divine Office is such 
a heavenly thing that in it we find whatsoever we can desire: 
for sometimes in it we address ourselves to Thee for help 
and pardon for our sins, and sometimes Thou speakest to us, 
so that it pierceth and woundeth with desire of Thee the very 
bottom of our souls; and sometimes Thou teachest a soul to 
understand in it more of the knowledge of Thee and of herself 
than ever could have been by all the teaching in the world 
showed to a soul in five hundred years; for Thy words are 
works.” 

An attempt has been made to summarize the general char- 
acteristics of the monastic life as Abbot Butler has given them 
to us, and as he believes St. Benedict himself to have con- 
ceived them. How the Founder’s intentions were carried out 
through the ages, how they were developed, and how on oc- 
casion they deviated in their development, the reader may 
gather for himself by a perusal of the Abbot’s book. The fact 
remains that after fourteen centuries the Benedictine life in- 
creases its quiet activity in a still unquiet world. 


6 Benedictine Monachism, pp. 69, 70. 
™The Inner Life and Writings of Dame Gertrude More. Revised and edited by 


Dom Weld-Blundell. Vol. i., p. 58. 








THE NATIONAL RELIGION OF JAPAN. 


BY JOSEPH FRERI, D.D.,- 
Director, Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


II. 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF THE MIKADO. 


=f] > each successive Mikado is but a link in the “di- 

vine” family line, he is not only the living god of 

Japan, but also the supreme pontiff in the cult of 

SAG y) his divine ancestors, so that the performance of 

‘Go-3~—G} religious ceremonies takes up a good deal of his 

time. From early ages the celebration of rites in honor of the 

gods was considered to be the chief function of the Mikados, 
and it is more than ever so now. 

There are three sanctuaries or shrines in the precincts of 
the imperial palace: one, dedicated to the spirits of defunct 
Emperors from Jimmu downward; the second, to the divine 
ancestress, the sun-goddess and other deities of her family, 
while the third contains a facsimile of the regalia of Japan, and 
its name may be translated, “Awe-Inspiring Place.” 

These regalia consist of three sacred emblems: the copper 
mirror, the steel sword and the precious stones, symbolizing 
respectively knowledge, courage and mercy. The original mir- 
ror, said to be kept in the famous temple of the sun-goddess 
at Ise, and which perhaps for centuries no living person has 
ever seen, is the palladium of Japan, the most sacred and pre- 
cious thing in the whole Empire. Shintoists of today tell us 
that the sun-goddess is embodied or rather “transubstantiated” 
in it; therefore it is more than a symbol. Almost the same 
dignity is accorded to the replica preserved in the palace of 
Tokyo. The original sword has found its abode at the temple 
of Atsuta, near the large city of Nagoya. The three crescent- 
shaped jewels, one red, one white, and one blue, remain near 
the Emperor in the palace shrine. 

These regalia, having been bestowed by the sun-goddess 
on her grandson when she sent him down from heaven to rule 
Japan, were thenceforth transmitted from generation to gener- 
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-ation of the Mikados. Without them the Empire would hardly 
be conceivable to the Japanese people, for the whole tradition 
of the imperial people is bound up in them; their possession 
bestows sovereignty by divine right, and the instinct of the 
people is to acknowledge no man as Emperor unless he possess 
the regal symbols. Hence their supreme importance. 

Shortly after the restoration of 1868 a new set of thirteen 
festivals celebrating imperial official events was established; 
these are national holidays, compulsory for all public offices, 
schools, banks, etc. But the religious calendar of the palace is 
still more burdened with anniversaries, purifying ceremonies 
and so on. The rites are mostly performed in the sanctuary 
of imperial ancestors, with offerings of rice, food and rice-beer, 
prayers and sacred music. A board of ritualists and special 
musicians are in charge of the ceremonies under the direction 
of a court noble as Grand Master of Rites, but the Emperor 
presides in person and reads a prayer. The morning ceremony 
is often repeated at four P. M., sometimes with a sacred dance, 
and in the interval those high officials and exalted personages 
who did not attend the rites, are “admitted” to worship before 
the shrine. On these occasions the Emperor and ritualists are 
robed in the ceremonial garb of the eleventh century, while the 
music—flutes and fifes, and sometimes a small drum—is the 
legacy of an epoch anterior to the ninth century. 

Still more peculiar are the ceremonies of the last day of the 
year, a grand purification lasting for five or six hours, those of 
January 1st, beginning at half past five in the morning, and of 
the harvest festival, November 23d, repeated twice over the 
same night from 6 to 8 P. M., and from 1 to 3 A. M.; after the 
Emperor has again offered to his divine ancestors the newly- 
harvested rice and some rice-beer sent to the court from every 
prefecture, he himself partakes of the new rice of the year. 

This latter rite, by the way, is an essential part of what we 
improperly call the coronation of a Mikado (as the Mikado has 
no crown at all), and must therefore always take place in No- 
vember. At the so-called coronation the Emperor formally 
takes possession of the three regalia in announcing his acces- 
sion to his divine ancestors; he then proclaims his accession 
to his faithful subjects, represented by a plenary meeting of all 

_ princes, nobles, higher officials and members of the Diet, and, 

finally, after one day of silent preparation and purification 
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during which the whole Empire must also observe silence, he 
passes the night in a specially built rustic shrine, attended by 
only one young female, in the mysterious company of his 
ancestors, offering to them rice and various viands and par- 
taking himself of the banquet. 

Obviously the characteristic of this cult is that it considers 
the divine and imperial ancestors as beings who still form the 
actual family of the Mikado and are really living in our midst, 
so that the duties of filial piety must never be neglected. A 
large staff of chamberlains and ritualists, to say nothing of 
princes of the blood, are constantly going and coming from the 
capitol to various Shinto temples and tombs of former sove- 
reigns either to report important events to the gods and im- 
perial ancestors or to represent the Mikado at ritual cere- 
monies. For all these religious performances are duplicated, 
one being held in the palace shrines and the other at the par- 
ticular temple or grave of the ancestor concerned. The 
Mikado sends special envoys to apprize the sun-goddess and 
his nearer ancestors of family events, and events of national 
importance. On more solemn occasions he visits the grand 
shrine of the sun-goddess, and once a year worships before 
the grave of his father near Kyoto. These pious duties con- 
stitute the most important occupation of the Mikado. 

Apart from the cultural or liturgical life of the Mikado 
there is little to say of this Emperor, who reigns and yet does 
not rule, leaving the real political power in the hands of a 
small clannish oligarchy. As becomes a superhuman monarch, 
he leads a very secluded life, restrained by the sternest pro- 
tocol. The pitiless clique of stubborn officials of his house- 
hold keep the four young imperial children dwelling apart 
from their parents in distant palaces, and hold their august 
master more confined, more enslaved than any of his subjects 
could possibly be. They make their living god pay dear for 
his divinity. 

Out of respect for the sacred person of the Mikado his 
subjects never use his personal name either in speech or in 
print. Whereas “Mikado” (Sublime Porte) is a very old word, 
now utterly fallen into disuse in Japan, the ordinary term is 
Tenno (Celestial Emperor), and sometimes in print Seijo (All- 
Wise or Supreme Wisdom). Even the language used by the 
papers in announcing or recording the Emperor’s actions and 
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journeys is strictly proper to His Majesty, and could not be 
used with reference to the actions of his subjects. 

One rarely passes the main gate leading to the imperial 
palace, without seeing numbers of people approach the en- 
trance of the “Double Bridge” with bared heads, bow pro- 
foundly in the direction of the palace, and then reverently 
withdraw. The palace buildings are not visible, and its pre- 
cincts are separated from the esplanade by a wide moat and 
an embankment forty feet high. As His Majesty is unap- 
proachable, his devout subjects have no other means of paying 
him obeisance, and so they display their devotion from afar, 
even though the Emperor be absent from the palace. 

The citizens of the capital gaze reverently on his carriage 
when he drives through the streets to attend some official 
function. But, as it is considered wholly unbecoming and 
is rigidly forbidden to gaze on the Emperor from above, 
every upper window must be closed up and curtains drawn 
when the imperial retinue passes; boys cannot climb trees, 
fences, wagons, lamp-posts or near-by slopes; the street cars 
are stopped in side streets at a distance of two or three hun- 
dred yards, with all blinds lowered. The same rules hold 
good when the Mikado travels by rail, so that, if he raises his 
eyes, no matter when or where, he never sees anybody above 
himself. Cheers and applause are never indulged in: “stand 
silent and bare-headed” is the order. 

For about twenty years after the restoration of 1868 it 
was almost forbidden to private persons to have in their pos- 
session the picture of the Emperor—it is still forbidden to snap 
a photo of His Majesty—but when it was decided to promote 
the imperial cult by every available means, the Shintoists 
decided the worship of the imperial picture would help enor- 
mously to this end. Since then the Emperor’s photograph has 
been hung up in every school of the land, in barracks, on board 
warships, in all state and municipal administrative offices. 
On national holidays school children and students, army and 
navy men, must reverently bow down—worship, as they say— 
before this picture. In case of fire, the first and foremost care 
of reputable people is to snatch away from the blaze such a 
precious treasure even at the peril of their life: to neglect 
so sacred a duty is to be dishonored forever. 

To understand why the Japanese have so readily accepted 
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the imperial cult, you must know the mental attitude of the 
race towards religion. The Japanese is religious, but he does 
not take religion seriously. It is for him a thing of secondary 
importance, optional, indifferent, and which he considers 
mostly from a utilitarian viewpoint. This is due to his intel- 
lectual training and to the lack of well defined principles of 
logic. For instance, neither Buddhism nor Confucianism has 
impressed upon the Japanese a clear distinction between 
matter and spirit; that notion, so familiar to us, is not clear 
in their mind, hence they attach little importance to it. Again, 
while certain Buddhist sects have taught the moral sanctions 
of a future life in which reward and punishment will be 
meted out according to strict justice, this doctrine has not 
penetrated the conscience of the Japanese to the extent of 
affecting seriously his moral conduct. Furthermore, its in- 
fluence has been practically annihilated by other factors. 

The first Regent of the family of Tokugawa, in 1600, with- 
out giving up Buddhism, which remained the national religion, 
thought it necessary, for political ends, to give a new impetus 
to Confucianism. With the rigor of an autocrat he imposed 
its doctrines, not on the mass of people incapable of grasping 
them, but on the military and educated class, which monop- 
olized the intellectual and official life of Japan. Now to the 
orthodox Confucianist, what we call religion is mere super- 
stition. For him there exists neither God nor future life, con- 
sequently all relations with a spiritual world, all notions of a 
supernatural life, all religious dogmas, are devices to impose 
upon the ignorant, tame the multitude, and console the unfor- 
tunate. Since all religions are regarded as radically false and 
imaginary, it follows that morality can have no connection 
with the religious idea, and could not but be weakened by 
being based on it. Morality is a matter of education, and is 
part of the political sciences. As far as the individual is con- 
cerned, his duty is to obey whether or not he understands the 
laws made for him: morality is defined by legality. 

Such, for two centuries and a half, was the attitude of the 
leading class of Japan towards religion—and such it is today. 
But, by a singular inconsistency, while professing Confucian- 
ists despised Buddhism and considered it their duty to ridicule 
its practices and attack its doctrines, the official world and 
scholars continued to profess Buddhism at least externally. 
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The third Regent, Tokugawa, in 1624 built at Edo (Tokyo) 
the magnificent Buddhist temple of Ueno, which is now de- 
stroyed; the tombs of the Regents, feudal lords, Samurai, 
were intrusted to the care of bonzes, and the spirits of those 
illustrious personages were honored according to the Buddhist 
cult. 

This example of inconsistency, given to the people by the 
leading classes for two hundred and fifty years, naturally in- 
creased their indifference to the religious question. The peo- 
ple remained strongly attached to their superstitions, to cer- 
tain traditional celebrations and especially to their worship 
of the dead. Nothing would induce them to relinquish those 
pilgrimages to the tombs of the departed, which, for the most 
part, are only pleasure trips. These were quite sufficient to 
satisfy their religious instinct, and from the moral point of 
view, makes them neither better nor worse, since for them 
morality does not rest on religion but on filial piety and 
legality. 

This state of mind explains how the Japanese nation, far 
from opposing the official introduction of the imperial wor- 
ship, could not but welcome it. They were not handicapped 
by any previous religious conviction. On the contrary, the 
tradition of the divine nature of the Emperor, always tacitly 
admitted but little invoked, offered a natural basis for the new 
religion. Furthermore, the history of Japan shows that its 
people have always been coerced into passive submission to 
the civil power. They are the slaves of unrelenting customs 
and restrictions, so the administrative pressure in behalf of 
the worship of the Mikados met with no opposition. 

As a matter of fact the spread of the new ideas has been 
easy. A large class derives power from their diffusion, and 
it is the business of no one in particular to oppose them. These 
ideas shock, disturb or hinder nobody, they clash with nothing 
dear to the people. Moreover, in the East the disinterested 
love of truth for its own sake is rare; the patience to unearth 
it, rarer still. Last, but not least, national pride works in the 
interests of credulity, for Japanese national pride has every 
reason to feel gratified with the doctrines enforced from above. 

Owing to the “facts” that the Japanese land was begotten 
by the two gods, Izanagi and Izanamu; was the birthplace of 
the sun-goddess, and is ruled by her sublime descendants for 
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ever and ever as long as the universe shall endure, Japan is 
infinitely superior to other countries, whose chief and head it 
is. The descendants of the gods accompanied the grandson 
of the sun-goddess when he went from heaven to rule the 
country, and also the offspring of the successive Mikados, 
and have gradually increased and multiplied, and become the 
Japanese people. From the fact of the divine descent of the 
Japanese people proceeds their immeasurable superiority in 
courage and intelligence to the natives of other countries. 
Therefore, between the Japanese nation and other peoples 
of the world there is a difference of kind rather than of degree. 
No other nation is entitled to equality with her, and all are 
bound to do homage to the Japanese sovereign. 

The absence of a Shinto moral code is accounted for by 
the innate perfection of the Japanese race, which obviates the 
necessity for such outward props. Every Japanese, being a 
descendant of the gods, is born with a naturally perfect and 
upright disposition, which, from the most ancient times, has 
been called yamato-damashii, and, being absolutely upright 
and straightforward, needs no moral teaching. While the 
mind of each Mikado is always in perfect harmony with that 
of his ancestress, the sun-goddess, so his ministers and people 
live up to the tradition of the divine age. In this way the age 
of the gods and the present age are not two, but one. 

Foreign countries were of course produced by the power 
of the creating gods, but they were not begotten by Izanagi and 
Izanami, nor did they give birth to the sun-goddess, hence 
their inferiority. Further, as they are not the special domain 
of the sun-goddess, they have no permanent rulers, and evil 
spirits, having found in them a field of action, have corrupted 
mankind. In those countries any wicked man who could man- 
age to seize on the power became a sovereign. 

Such are the views of the “pure” Shintoists as described 
by Sir Ernest Satow in his Revival of the Pure Shinto. In 
this system the divinity and the mutual relations of the land, 
its creators and gods, its rulers and its people are so inter- 
mingled and inseparable that the Japanese believe themselves 
justified in asserting that everything pertaining to their origin, 
their nationality, their Emperor, their patriotism, their na- 
tional spirit and soul, is absolutely unique and incomparable, 
and consequently foreigners are, and shall be forever, unable to 
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understand such sublime things. The Imperial Household 
Department, fountainhead and stronghold of revived Shinto, 
has ordered the pupils of all schools in the Empire to be 
indoctrinated with these views, so that every Japanese may 
be fully conscious from childhood of his superior nature. 

Moreover, Japan has wonderfully prospered for the last 
fifty years, and her warriors have gained great victories. As 
Professor Chamberlain has rightly pointed out, the prestige 
thence accruing to Imperialism and to the rejuvenated Shinto 
cult was enormous. All military success was ascribed to the 
miraculous influence of the Emperor’s virtues and to the vir- 
tues of his imperial and divine ancestors. Imperial envoys 
were regularly sent after each great victory to carry the good 
tidings to the sun-goddess at her great shrine at Ise. Not there 
alone, but at the other principal Shinto shrines throughout the 
land, the cannon captured from Chinese or Russian foes were 
officially installed with a view to identifying Imperialism, 
Shinto and national glory in the popular mind. Why should 
the shortsighted and insular Japanese not believe in a system 
that produces such excellent practical results, and is so power- 
ful an instrument for the attainment of national aims? 

Many Japanese Protestants are carried away by the ir- 
resistible tide. The Reverend Dr. Ebins (independent and 
undenominational), one of the leading lights of the Protestant 
sects in Japan, thus expounds his position: “Though the en- 
couragement of ancestor-worship cannot be regarded as part 
of the essential teaching of Christianity, it (Christianity) is 
not opposed to the notion that, when the Japanese Empire was 
founded, its early rulers were in communication with the 
Great Spirit that rules the universe. Christians, according 
to this theory, without doing violence to their creed, may ac- 
knowledge that the Japanese nation has a divine origin. It is 
only when we realize that the Imperial Ancestors were in 
close communion with God (or the gods) that we understand 
how sacred is the country in which we live.” Dr. Ebins ends 
by recommending the Imperial Rescript on Education as a 
text for Christian sermons. 

How thoroughly the nation must be saturated by the 
doctrines in question for such amazing utterances to be pos- 
sible! 

In Japan there is a party of zealots always ready to fight 
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whoever is not bowed down before their national god and the 
incomparably perfect nature of the Japanese. While Chris- 
tians may not utter a word or allude to these intangible ques- 
tions, that party delights in launching against them the most 
disparaging and insulting attacks. From August to November, 
1916, there appeared four numbers of a self-styled monthly 
review, the Dai Kokumin (Great Nation), treating solely of the 
“Extermination of Christianity.” The cover of these four num- 
bers show ignoble caricatures representing Christ in the shape 
of a dog with human head or of an ugly monster half-man, 
half-dog, and crushed beneath the colossal fist or heel of 
Japan. Some American papers, to which these caricatures 
were sent, deemed them too scandalous to be reprinted in the 
United States. The three hundred pages of text are entirely in 
keeping, in their infuriated and slanderous attacks on Chris- 
tianity. 

The promoters of this outrageous campaign were cow- 
ardly enough to remain anonymous, although the names of 
some would not be hard to guess. They are men of standing, 
else their publication could not have been printed at the Koku- 
min’s (a great Tokyo daily owned and edited by a Peer, Mr. 
Tokutomi), published at the M. P.’s Club in the House of the 
Diet, and have contained articles or essays from many in- 
fluential people. The four issues of the pseudo-review are 
numbered from 782 to 785, which figures would indicate a 
duration of sixty-five years for a monthly magazine, and this 
is nonsense in Japan. Indeed, no review with the title of Dai 
Kokumin was published before or after the four slanderous 
numbers: the Dai Kokumin was entered at the Post-Office 
as third-class matter on June 15, 1916, six weeks before the 
appearance of the first issue. This is a pretty good demonstra- 
tion of that vaunted yamato-damashii or Japanese spirit, 
“without blemish and shortcomings, incapable of fault or sin, 
irreproachable and immaculate, unequaled all the world 
over.” 

It is neither possible nor advisable to translate here the 
attacks against particular Christian bodies in Japan, the silly 
blunders with regard to the social and religious conditions of 
the Western World, or the blasphemous and abusive language 
concerning Christ and His doctrine. We can give only a sum- 
mary of the lucubrations of those infatuated minds. 
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“There could be no greater curse for Japan than the spread 
of Christianity, which, with its God and its Bible, excludes 
any other religion, overthrows the great law binding subjects 
to their sovereign, disobeys the Imperial Rescript on Educa- 
tion, diffuses dangerous opinions, hinders the liberty of 
thought, the study of art and the progress of civilization. 
Christianism is hurtful, wicked, fiendish, because it is es- 
sentially anti-national; its triumph would prove ruinous to 
the Japanese Commonwealth, to our national soul and ideals, 
to our peculiar spirit; in short, to our whole people. Whereas 
the peerless morality special to Japan rests primarily on the 
loyalty to the Emperor and on patriotism, Christianity does 
away with that noble foundation. In teaching that it is a 
crime to pray to the divine spirits of the imperial ancestors 
and to worship our Celestial Emperor, in putting one so-called 
Heavenly Father above our sovereign, in lowering the latter 
to the level of mortals born with sin and sinners, Christianism 
makes the Japanese who accept such doctrine disloyal, guilty 
of high treason, at war with their own country, rebellious peo- 
ple to be curbed by every means. Therefore, since Christian- 
ism cannot co-exist with our national organism, we want to 
drive it out of the land, so that it may not defile the divine 
religion of our Empire. Our gods, our ancestors, our imperial 
family, our nation form, so to speak, one soul, sublime, sacred 
and venerable. As Christianity is openly opposed to it and 
strives to wear it away, there can be no more urgent duty 
for us than to preserve our country from so harmful a re- 
ligion and, in spite of the recognized liberty of worship, to 
resort to violence for preventing its diffusion, or else it will 
do away with the unity of thought on most essential and holy 
things and endanger the very existence of the Empire. Since 
we have divine ancestors who founded our country and 
lavished on it inestimable benefits, since the true religion of 
Japan is the worship of our Emperor, real and visible god, 
why should we adore foreign and barbarian gods or an 
imaginary Heavenly Father? If Christianity cannot adapt 
itself to the national organism and morality of Japan, then it 
is a poison and must be expelled outright.” 

These ideas are not the fancies of anonymous publicists 
or their obscure hirelings, but are endorsed and uttered by 
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many exalted personages who willingly contributed articles to 
the Dai Kokumin. Among them, Dr. S. Takata, then (1916) 
Minister of Education in the Okuma Cabinet, and for long 
years President of Waseda University; the presidents of the 
Tokyo Imperial University and of the private Universities, 
Keio and Chuo; a former president of the Kyoto Imperial 
University; a dozen of the most renowned university pro- 
fessors, one of whom, Dr. Y. Haga, was most kindly welcomed 
in America at the very time Dai Kokumin appeared in Japan; 
Lieutenant General G. Tanaka, Deputy-Chief of the Army 
General Staff; Rear Admiral T. Sato, President of the Naval 
Staff College; Dr. Yokota, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
K. Nishikulbo, then Chief of the Metropolitan Police; Baron 
T. Hirata, several times Minister of State, one of the heads 
of the reigning bureaucracy; Baron K. Takagi, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, retired, founder and director of a medical 
school and charity hospital in Tokyo; M. Kato, for many years 
Vice-President of the great shipping concern, Nippon Yusen; 
Dr. C. Egi, foremost jurist and barrister, and the chief editors 
of two Tokyo dailies. 

In conclusion, I will repeat what is known to every mis- 
sionary in Japan: as long as the Government continues to 
assert the divinity of the Emperor, and the official world ap- 
parently believes in it; as long as all classes of citizens have 
not full liberty to embrace the Christian religion and practise 
its tenets without hindrance, the Church will not make serious 
progress in the country. 

The problem for Japan is how to get rid of the divinity 
of its ruler. Forty years ago it would have been easy; today, 
with all the scaffolding erected around that doctrine, it is a 
difficult task. It is to be feared that, in discarding the doc- 
trine, the Japanese people might take occasion to overthrow 
the Emperor himself, and the remedy would be worse than 
the evil. The Japanese are not ripe for a republican form of 
government; they need to be ruled by a strong hand. 

Let us hope that Divine Providence, which has means of 
solving human problems unknown to us, will bring about a 
happy solution to that mooted question. Then it will be seen 
that the obstacles to the conversion of the nation to Chris- 
tianity are fewer in Japan than in several other pagan coun- 
tries of the Far East. 





IMAGINATION AND EMOTION IN LITERATURE. 
BY F. P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


a LOUT the beginning of the last century the terms, 
PAS A kyi fancy and imagination, entered largely into all 
AR literary criticism, and for much the greater part 
| of the nineteenth century writers were busy de- 
—~6| fining, illustrating and applying the ideas of 
fancy and imagination to literature and art. Wordsworth in 
his Prefaces, Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria, were the 
pioneers. Leigh Hunt followed with his book, Imagination 
and Fancy. Ruskin in his Modern Painters developed the 
ideas, analyzed the imagination and fancy into species and 
applied the terms to painting. He afterwards spoke slightingly 
of this part of his work. Other critics, like Poe and Hutton, 
made use of the same terms. Philosophers followed in the 
wake of the critics and investigated the nature of fancy and 
imagination. But in more recent years there is less heard of 
these terms. What is the reason for this silence? Perhaps 
readers have been surfeited with fancy and imagination, or 
did not understand very well what the terms meant, or could 
not follow the multiple varieties which each new critic added. 
Perhaps they could not make out whether fancy and imagina- 
tion were qualities in word or speech or faculties of the mind 
and, if the latter, whether they were distinct from each other 
and each divided into many species or simply two phases of 
the same faculty, and finally, whether that faculty was the . 
immaterial mind or some material power. 

The trouble all along with these terms has been their 
vagueness. Those who used them had no consistent philos- 
ophy or definite theory of thought, and could not speak of 
imagination and fancy without confusion. Coleridge brought 
in very early some of the terms of German idealistic philos- 
ophy, and further complicated things by tangling up the imag- 
ination with personality and consciousness. He calls, too, the 
imagination an “esemplastic” faculty, but one diligent reader 
can find no tangible meaning in that learned phrase unless it 
signifies the mind applying an adjective to a noun or assert- 
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ing a quality of a subject, in a word the intellectual process of 
attribution, “a good man,” and of predication, “the man is 
good.” Wordsworth and Hunt kept away from the philosophy 
of the subject, and by their illustrations led their readers to 
identify imagination and fancy not with any particular facul- 
ties. They kept strictly to the products of these faculties in 
language. Ruskin rejects the explanation of a Scotch meta- 
physician and refers everything to mystery. Poe has a clear, 
well-reasoned theory, easy at any rate to understand, if it 
does not explain the whole truth. He claims that imagination, 
fancy and humor are all products of one and the same faculty, 
the mind, which by attribution or predication, brings two or 
more ideas together. When the combination satisfies us as 
being true and natural, we have imagination; if the combina- 
tion startles by its novelty, we have fancy; if the combined 
elements are incongruous, we have humor. 

More recent literary criticism has made a fetish of emo- 
tion. Imagination had some meaning, but what meaning is 
attached to emotion by many critics it is very hard to deter- 
mine. Imagination, too, was nearer to the truth because imag- 
ination is a faculty of knowing, and beauty, the object of 
literature, effects subjectively a pleasure in the cognitive 
faculty. Besides, the term, imagination, is not exposed to the 
excesses of the term, emotion. If imagination was a cloak for 
ignorance, what shall we say of emotion? A professor of 
theology used to warn his class that it was a good thing to 
know the precise point where reason ended and where mystery 
began. It was not good theology to cry mystery when the 
mind grew weary or was deficient in acumen. Neither is it 
good criticism to cry emotion when nobody knows just what is 
meant by emotion. 

In a splendid book, the Principles of Literary Criticism, 
which is sane and sound despite its philosophy or lack of 
philosophy, Professor Winchester, the author, on every page 
speaks of literature in terms of emotion, and yet refuses to 
define emotion. “I have not thought it necessary,” he states, 
“to enter into any investigation of the nature and genesis of 
emotion.” If the author wishes to make emotion the essential 
element in literature, he need not, of course, be able to com- 
prehend fully what emotion is and how it is generated, but he 
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should have at least a definite objective meaning to the term, 
which would identify it for the mind when he uses the term. 

Such a definite meaning would have saved him from in- 
consistency in saying that “emotions are motives, as their 
name implies; they induce the will; they decide the whole 
current of life,”* and then later* rejecting from literature all 
self-regarding emotions. All action, it is well known, orig- 
inates in good and every emotion appealing to the will is self- 
regarding. Again a definite meaning for emotion would have 
kept him from making one difference between imagination and 
fancy to be that imagination awakens emotion and fancy does 
not.t If fancy does not awaken emotion, then fancy is ruled 
out of literature by the author’s essential definition, and that 
would result in absurd consequences fatal to his theory. 

Professor Winchester’s good taste keeps him from the 
conclusions to which his theory, logically followed out, might 
lead. He has no sympathy with the school of literature or 
poetry which makes the spinal thrill the final test of poetic 
and literary excellence. A professor in one of our large uni- 
versities subscribes to the theory of the spinal thrill.’ The 
extreme statement of the theory is found in the preface of 
At A Venture, a volume of poems issued by Blackwell, Ox- 
ford. “The wisest know that poetry is a human utterance, at 
once inevitable and unforced, and leave it at that. This much 
is certain: Reason has no part in it. There is no Muse of 
Logic. Feeling, which of its essence defies logical limitation, 
is the be-all and end-all of Poetry. Ultimately, perhaps, the 
spinal thrill is the surest working test.” How far this state- 
ment. is from Wordsworth’s description of poetry as the 
“breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,” and from Pater’s, 
“All beauty is in the long run only fineness of truth or what 
we call expression, the finer accommodation of speech to that 
vision within!” 

The earlier critics did not neglect emotions in their criti- 
cism of literature and of poetry, but Keble was probably the 
first who made the feelings and emotions so prominent a fac- 
tor in poetry, which in his Oxford lectures he described as a 
relief of the emotions. It may have been due to these lectures 
that Newman added a note to his essay on Aristotle’s poetics, 
making “the moving of the affections through the imagination” 

2? Page 48. 3 Page 63. 4 Page 127. 5 Bookman, October, 1917, p. 133. 
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the function and aim of poetry. With Keble emotions were 
the efficient cause; with Newman the “affections,” not a happy 
term, seem to be the final cause of poetry. 

All this confusion about the emotions in poetry and fine 
art arises from a neglect or obscuring of the distinction be- 
tween the appetitive emotions and the cognitive or esthetic 
emotions. Balfour, in a lecture, “Criticism and Beauty,” given 
at Oxford in 1909, after a depressing and skeptical rejection of 
all else connected with the idea of beauty, makes the following 
declaration: “What are the esthetic emotions about which we 
have been occupied in these pages? They are the highest 
members of a great class whose common characteristic is that 
they do not lead to action. It is their peculiarity and their 
glory that they have nothing to do with business, with the 
adaptation of means to ends, with the bustle and dust of life. 
. .. They are self-sufficing, and neither point to any good 
beyond themselves, nor overflow except by accident into any 
practical activities.”* “Here then we have two great divisions 
of feeling—the one self-sufficing, contemplative, not looking 
beyond its boundaries, nor essentially prompting to action; 
the other lying at the root of conduct, always having some 
external reference, supplying the immediate motive for all the 
actions of mankind. Of highest value in the contemplative 
division is the feeling of beauty; of highest value in the active 
division is the feeling of love.”’ 

Balfour states here at length what St. Thomas puts suc- 
cinctly and comprehensively: “Good has the nature of an end 
or final cause; beauty that of a formal cause.”* “Beauty re- 
gards knowledge.”® “It belongs to beauty to satisfy by its 
sight and contemplation.”*® This is the teaching of all Scho- 
lastic philosophers from his time down to Coffey’s Ontology 
and Mercier’s Ontologie. 

The neglect or obscuring of the fundamental distinction 
between the emotions which are of the will and those which 
are of the mind, permeates Winchester’s Principles of Literary 
Criticism and much recent criticism. Taste and a subcon- 
scious feeling for the truth keeps most critics from the spinal 
thrill absurdity, but it is unfortunate that this clear and funda- 
mental distinction should in the slightest way be obscured. 


® Page 41. ™Page 45. 8S. 1a., q.v., a.iv. ® Ibid, 
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‘Esthetic emotions differ from other emotions in faculty, 
in origin, in nature. To desire a fruit, to hope for it, to joy in 
its possession or grieve for its loss, these are emotions which 
are not esthetic. Hope, desire, fear, joy, sadness and the like 
are tendencies towards good or away from evil, and are modi- 
fications of the primal emotions of love and hate. Even dis- 
interested love begins in appetitive tendency and when it 
reaches the stage of so-called benevolence, it is still tending 
towards good, but now towards a higher and unselfish good. 
On the other hand, esthetic emotions are not characterized by 
that outward tendency to an end. Interest, taste, wonder, 
mental delight, awe, inspiration, enthusiasm are some of the 
zsthetic emotions, although not all of these terms have the 
precise meaning and definite use which belongs to the corre- 
sponding terms of the other class of emotions. In truth, the 
specific kinds of esthetic emotions have not been as definitely 
determined or as carefully differentiated as the kinds of emo- 
tions awakened by good or evil. Yet experience testifies that 
to call to imagination the vision of a fruit, to contemplate it, 
to admire shape, color or other beauties may be just as free 
from desire, hope and other species of love and hate as the 
contemplation of a painted or sculptured fruit would be. The 
esthetic emotions belong to the faculty of knowing, which is 
not self-seeking. The other emotions belong to the will and 
appetite which are of their very nature and always must be 
self-seeking. Only good, or an end, can actuate will and ap-, 
petite, and beauty, as such, has not, in the words of Aquinas, 
“the nature of an end.” 

What has led some astray is the fact that literature and 
all the arts may present emotion as their subject matter, just 
as they present persons and actions. “Even dancing,” says 
Aristotle, “imitates character, emotion and action.” Such emo- 
tions are the material objects of art, and are no more its for- 
mal object than character or action constitute such a formal 
object. Certain specific emotions are essential to certain 
species of literature, as fear and terror to tragedy, but these 
emotions are essential to the species not to poetry in general, 
any more than because to shave the beard is the specific work 
of the razor as distinguished from other knives, therefore all 
knives cut beards. In Aristotle’s teaching it is the “imitation” 
which is the essential note of art; it is the “imitation” which 
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gives the artistic pleasure; it is the “imitation” which, by trans- 
ferring nature to another universe through the different me- 
diums of words, sounds, pigments and solids, generalizes the 
artist’s subject, frees it from actuality, puts characters, actions 
and emotions into a sound world or color world or shape 
world or word world where appetitive emotions are released 
and awakened, but are robbed of their personal application by 
being transferred through imitation to another sphere. The 
emotion of fear is as innocuous for the spectator of a tragedy 
as the emotion of desire for the admirer of a painted apple. 
“Imitation” is originally a dramatic term and was transferred 
from the stage to all arts. Dramatization or staging would 
give the various suggestions of the term better than imitation. 
Whatever be Aristotle’s full meaning, it is in dramatization 
that he places the essential note of all arts. 

This digression to Aristotle has taken us away from the 
main question, which is, that esthetic emotions are essentially 
different from the emotions which lead to action. Esthetic 
emotions are caused by beauty, are cognitive and unselfish in 
nature and are connected with the senses, imagination and 
mind, whereas the common emotions of love and hate with 
all their species are awakened by good and evil, are self-seek- 
ing emotions, and are connected with the spiritual or corporal 
appetite. 

The earlier criticism which judged all literature and art 
in terms_of the imagination, and the later criticism which 
judges all literature and art in terms of emotions, are both right 
but are both defective through lack of definition. The term 
imagination should be restricted to its usual meaning, the 
material faculty which stores up the impressions of the senses 
and images objects in their absence. The imagination works 
always in union with the mind but is not the mind. In art the 
imagination is important because the beauty of art is embodied 
in a concrete medium, and the vivid imagining of the artist’s 
product precedes, accompanies and perfects his work. The 
term, emotion, should likewise be carefully distinguished into 
its two kinds. When we agree upon what is meant by these 
terms and keep to that agreement, literary and artistic criti- 
cism will be greatly benefited. 





THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 


PART II. 
CuHapter I. 


= T was a hot October day. A torrid wave generated 

p somewhere in the far west and aided by the pre- 

vailing trade winds, had swept relentlessly across 

the country, reaching the city at a most unusual 

time. It had not come unheralded, however, for 

the sun of yesterday had gone down a blazing red, 

illuminating the sky like the rays from a mighty furnace, and 
tingling the evening landscape with the reddish and purplish hues 
of an Indian summer. And what a blanket of humidity accom- 
panied it! Like a cloak it settled down upon the land, making 
breathing laborious and driving every living creature out of doors. 

Jim Cadwalader and his wife sat on the lawn, if the patch of 
brownish grass to the side of their little house could be termed 
a lawn, and awaited the close of the day. Three huge elms, mo- 
tionless in the still sunshine and, like all motionless things, add- 
ing to the stillness, afforded a canopy against the burning rays of 
the sun. What mattered it that the cool, shaded air was infested 
with mosquitos and house-flies or that the coarse grass was un- 
even and unkempt, from the low mounds which ran all over it, 
and the profusion of leaves which had fluttered down from the 
great trees. Neither Jim nor his wife had found time for the 
proper care of the premises, and even, had they had the time, 
inclination was wanting. 

“Sumthin’s got t’ turn up in sum way ’r other b’fore long. I 
ain’t see the sight o’ work here in nigh two year.” 

“Guess you won’t see it fur a while,” responded the wife, from 
her straight-backed chair, her arms folded, her body erect. 

“Like as not a man ’d starve t’ death in these here times, 
with nuthin’ t’ do.” 

Jim sat with his elbows resting upon his yellow buckskin 
breeches, his rough stubby fingers interlocked, his small fiery 
eyes piercing the distance beyond the fields. 

“If this business o’ war was through with, things ’d git right 
agin.” we 
“But it aint goin’ t’ be over, let me tell yew that.” 
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They became silent. 

Sad as was their plight, it was no sadder than the plight of 
many of their class. The horrors of a protracted war had visited 
with equal severity the dwellings of the rich and the poor. It 
was not a question of the provision of the sinews of war; tax 
had been exacted of all classes alike. But it did seem as if the 
angel of poverty had tarried longer at the doorposts of the less 
opulent and had, in proportion to their indigence, inflicted suffer- 
ing and privation. Figuratively speaking, this was the state of 
affairs with Jim’s house. 

Everything that could stimulate or gratify a middle-aged 
couple; the blessings of health, the daily round of occupation, the 
joys of life and the hopes of at length obtaining possession of a 
little home, all these and the contentment of living, were swept 
away from Jim Cadwalader and his wife by the calamities of war. 
They had lived as many had lived who have no different excuse to 
plead for their penury. The wages of their day’s labor had been 
their sole means of support, and when this source of income had 
vanished, nothing was left. In the low, dingy rooms which they 
called their home, there were no articles of adornment and many 
necessary for use were wanting. Sand sprinkled on the floor did 
duty as a carpet. There was no glass upon their table; no china 
in the cupboard; no prints on the wall. Matches were a treasure 
and coal was never seen. Over a fire of broken boxes and barrels, 
lighted with sparks from the flint, was cooked a rude meal to 
be served in pewter dishes. Fresh meat was rarely tasted—at 
most but once a week, and then paid for at a higher price than 
their scanty means could justly allow. 

“The way things ’re goin’ a pair o’ boots ’Il soon cost a man 
’most six hundr’ dollars. I heard a man say who’s good at fig- 
urin’ out these things, that it now takes forty dollar bills t’ make 
a dollar o’ coin. We can’t stand that much longer.” 

“Unless a great blow is struck soon,” observed Nancy. 

“But it won’t be struck. Washington’s watchin’ Clinton 
from Morristown. The Americans are now on the offensive an’ 
Clinton’s busy holdin’ New York. The French ’re here an’ who 
knows but they may do somethin’. ’Twas too bad they missed 
Howe’s Army when it left here.” 

“Were they here?” 

“They were at the capes when the chase was over. Lord 
Howe’s ships had gone.” 

Again there was silence. 

“I guess Washington can’t do much without an army. He 
has only a handful an’ I heard that the volunteers won’t stay. 
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'Three thousan’ o’ them left t? other day. Can’t win a war that 
way. If they’d only listen to Barry they’d have a navy now, an’ 
if they want to catch Clinton in New York they’ll need a navy.” 

“Is the Captain home?” 

“I saw him t’ other day. He is goin’ t’ Boston t? command 
the Raleigh, a thirty-two gunner. But one’s no good. He needs 
a fleet.” 

“Thank God! The French have come. Peace is here now.” 

“It’s money we need more’n soldiers. We can git an army 
right here if we could only pay ’em. No one ’Il fight fur nuthin’. 
They’re starvin’ as much as us.” 

The fact that the hopes of this American couple had suffered 
a partial collapse, must be attributed rather to the internal state 
of affairs than to the military situation. While it is true that no 
great military objective had been gained as a result of the three 
years of fighting, yet the odds at the present moment were de- 
cidedly on the American side. Still the country was without any- 
thing fit to be called a general government. The Articles of Con- 
federation, which were intended to establish a league of friend- 
ship between the thirteen States, had not yet been adopted. The 
Continental Congress, continuing to decline in reputation and 
capacity, provoked a feeling of utter weariness and intense de- 
pression. The energies and resources of the people were without 
organization. 

Resources they had. There was also a vigorous and an ani- 
mated spirit of patriotism, but there were no means of concen- 
trating and utilizing these assets. It was the general adminis- 
trative paralysis rather than any real poverty that tried the souls 
of the Colonists. They heartily approved of the war; Washing- 
ton now held a higher place in their hearts than he had ever held 
before; peace seemed a certainty the longer the war endured. 
But they were weary of the struggle and handicapped by the > 
internal conditions. 

Jim and his wife typified the members of the poorer class, 
the class upon whom the war had descended with all its horror 
and cruelty and desolation. Whatever scanty possessions they 
had, cows, corn, wheat or flour, had been seized by the foraging 
parties of the opposing forces, while their horse and wagon had 
been impressed into the service of the British, at the time of the 
evacuation of the city, to cart away the stores and provisions. 
A means of occupation had been denied Jim during the period of 
stagnation, and to eke out a mere existence now, he depended 
solely on the tillage of the land upon which he dwelled. Never- 
theless the Cadwaladers maintained their outward cheer and ap- 
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parent optimism through it all, although they yearned inwardly 
for the day when strife would be no more. 

“I can’t see as t’ how we're goin’ to git off eny better when 
this here whole thin’s over. We're fightin’ fur Independence, but 
the peopul don’t want to change their guverment; Washington ’Il 
be king when this is over.” 

Jim was ruminating aloud, stripping with his thumb nail the 
bark from a small branch which he had picked from the ground. 

“°*Twas the Quebec Act th’ done it. It was supposed to re- 
éstablish Popery in Canada, and did by right. But th’ Americans, 
and mostly those in New England who are the worst kind of Dis- 
senters and Whigs, got skeered because they thought the Church 
o’ England or the Church o’ Rome ’d be the next thing established 
in the Colonies. That’s what brought on the war.” 

“We all don’t believe that. Some do; but I don’t.” 

“You don’t?” he asked, without lifting his eyes to look at her. 
“Well, you kin. Wasn’t the first thing they did up in New Eng- 
land to rush t’ Canada t’ capture the country or else t’ form an 
alliance with it? And didn’t our own Arnold try t’ get revenge 
on it fur not sidin’ in with him by plunderin’ th’ homes of th’ 
peopul up there and sendin’ the goods back to Ticonderoga?” 

She made no reply, but continued to peer into the distance. 

“And didn’t our Congress send a petition to King George t’ 
have ’em repeal the limits o’ Quebec and to the people t’ tell ’m 
the English Gover’ment ‘is not authorized to establish a religion 
fraught with sang’uary ’r impius tenets.’ I know, ’cause I read 
it.” 

“It makes no diff’rence now. It’s over.” 

“Well it shows the kind o’ peopul here. They’re so afreed 
o’ the Pope.” 

She waved her hand in a manner of greeting. 

“Who’s that?” asked Jim. 

*Majorie.” 

He turned sideways looking over his shoulder. Then he 
stood up. 

That there was more than a grain of truth in the assertion 
of Jim Cadwalader that the War for Independence had, like the 
great rivers of the country, many sources, cannot be gainsaid. 
There were oppressive tax laws as well as restrictions on popular 
rights. There were odious navigation acts together with a host 
of iniquitous, tyrannical measures which were destined to arouse 
the ire of any people, however loyal. But there were religious 
prejudices which were likewise a moving cause of the revolt, a 
moving force upon the minds of the people at large. And these 
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were utilized and systematized most effectively by the active mal- 
contents and leaders of the strife. 

The vast majority of the population of the Colonies were Dis- 
senters, subjects of the Crown who disagreed with it in matters 
of religious belief and who had emigrated thither to secure a 
haven where they might worship their God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience rather than at the dictates of a body 
politic. The Puritans had sought refuge in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, where the white spires of their meeting houses, pro- 
jecting above the angles of the New England hills, became indic- 
ative of Congregationalism. Roger Williams and the Baptists 
found a harbor in Rhode Island. William Penn brought the 
Quaker colony to Pennsylvania. Captain Thomas Webb lent ac- 
tive measures to the establishment of Methodism in New York 
and in Maryland, while the colony of Virginia afforded protection 
to the adherents of the Established Church. The country was in 
the main Protestant, save for the vestiges of Catholicism left by 
the Franciscan and Jesuit Missionary Fathers, who penetrated 
the boundless wastes in an heroic endeavor to plant the seeds of 
their faith in the rich and fertile soil of the new and unexplored 
continent. 

Consequently with the passage of the Quebec Act in 1774, a 
wave of indignation and passionate apprehension swept the coun- 
try from the American patriots of Boston to the English settle- 
ments on the west. That many and influential members of the 
Protestant religion were being assailed and threatened with op- 
pression, and the fear of Popery, recently reéstablished in 
Canada, became an incentive for armed resistance and proved 
motives of great concern. The people reminded King George of 
these calamities and emphatically declared themselves Protes- 
tants, faithful to the principles of 1688, faithful to the ideals of 
the “Glorious Revolution” against James II., faithful to the House 
of Hanover, then seated on the throne. 

“Can a free government possibly exist with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church?” asked John Adams of Thomas Jefferson. This 
simple question embodied in concrete form the apprehensions of 
the country at large, whose inhabitants had now become firmly 
convinced that King George, in granting the Quebec Bill, had be- 
come a traitor, had broken his coronation oath, was a Papist at 
heart, and was scheming to submit this country to the unconsti- 
tutional power of the English monarch. It was not so much a 
contest between peoples as a conflict of principles, political and 
religious, the latter of which contributed the active force that 
brought on the revolt and gave if power. 
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Strange to relate, there came a decided reversal of position 
after the formation of the French Alliance. No longer was the 
Catholic religion simply tolerated; it was openly professed, and 
owing in a great measure to the unwearied labors of the Domin- 
ican and Franciscan Friars, made the utmost progress among all 
ranks of people. The fault of the Catholic population was any- 
thing but disloyalty, it was found, and their manner of life, their 
absolute sincerity in their religious convictions, their 
generous and altruistic interest in matters of concern to the pub- 
lic good, proved irrefutable arguments against the calumnies and 
vilifications of earlier days. The Constitutions adopted by the 
several States and the laws passed to regulate the new govern- 
ments, show that the principles of religious freedom and equality 
had made progress during the war, and were to be incorporated as 
vital factors in the shaping of the destinies of the new nation. 

The supreme importance of the French Alliance at this junc- 
ture cannot be overestimated. Coming, as it did, at a time when 
the depression of the people had reached the lowest ebb, when the 
remnant of the army of the Americans was enduring the severities 
of the winter season at Valley Forge, when the enemy was in pos- 
session of the fairest part of the country together with the two 
most important cities, when Congress could not pay its bills, nor 
meet the national debt, which alone exceeded forty million dollars 
—when the medium of exchange would not circulate because of 
its worthlessness, when private debts could not be collected and 
when credit was generally prostrated, the Alliance proved a bene- 
fit of incalculable value to the struggling nation, not only in the 
enormous resources which it supplied to the army, but in the 
general morale of the people which it made buoyant. 

The capture of Burgoyne and the announcement that Lord 
North was about to bring in conciliatory measures, furnished con- 
vincing proof to France that the American Alliance was worth 
having. A treaty was drawn up by virtue of which the Americans 
solemnly agreed, in consideration of armed support to be fur- 
nished by France, never to entertain proposals of peace with Great 
Britain until their independence should be acknowledged, and 
never to conclude a treaty of peace except with the concurrence of 
their new ally. 

Large sums of money were at once furnished the American 
Congress. A s. ~ng force of trained soldiers was sent to act 
under Washington’s command. A powerful fleet was soon to set 
sail for American waters, and the French forces at home were 
directed to cripple the military power of England and to lock 
up and neutralize much British energy which, otherwise, would be 
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directed against the Americans. Small wonder that a new era 
began to dawn for the Colonists! 

When we remember the anti-Catholic spirit of the first years 
of the Revolution and consider the freedom of action which came 
to the Catholics as a consequence of the French Alliance, another 
and a striking phase of its influence is revealed. The Catholic 
priests hitherto seen in the Colonies had been barely tolerated in 
the limited districts where they labored. Now came Catholic 
chaplains of foreign embassies; army and navy chaplains cele- 
brating Mass with pomp on the men-of-war and in the camps and 
cities. The French chaplains were brought in contact with all 
classes of the people in all parts of the country, and the Masses 
offered in the French lines were attended by many who had never 
before witnessed a Catholic ceremony. Even Rhode Island, with 
a French fleet in her waters, blotted from her statute book a law 
against Catholics. 


‘What have we here, Marjorie?” asked Jim as he walked part 
of the way to meet her. 

“Just a few ribs of pork. I thought that you might like 
them.” 

She gave Jim the basket and walked over to Mrs. Cadwalader 
and kissed her. 

“Heaven bless you, Marjorie,” exclaimed Nancy as she took 
hold of the girl’s hands and held them. 

“Oh, thank you! But it is nothing, I assure you.” 

“You ken bet it is,” announced Jim as he removed from the 
basket a long side of pork. “Look ’t that, Nancy.” And he held 
it up for her observation. 

Marjorie had been accustomed to bring little gifts to Jim and 
his wife since the time when reverses had first visited them. Her 
good nature, and the long friendship which had existed between 
the two families, prompted her to this service. Jim would never 
be in want through any fault of hers, yet she was discreet enough 
never to proffer any avowed financial assistance. The mode she 
employed was that of an occasional visit in which she never failed 
to bring some choice morsel for the table. 

“How’s the dad?” asked Jim. 

“Extremely well, thank you. He has been talking all day 
on the failure of the French to take Newport.” 

“What’s that?” asked Jim, thoroughly excited. “Has there 
been news in town?” 

“Haven’t you heard? The fleet made an attack.” 

“Where? What about it?” 
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“They tried to enter New York to destroy the British, but it 
was found, I think, that they were too large for the harbor. So 
they sailed to Newport to attack the garrison there.” 

“Veh” 

“General Sullivan operated on the land, and the French 
troops were about to disembark to assist him. But then Lord 
Howe arrived with his fleet and Count d’Estaing straightway put 
out to sea to engage him.” 

“And thrashed ’m—” 

“No,” replied Marjorie. “A great storm came up and each 
had to save himself. From the reports father gave, General 
Sullivan has been left alone on the island and may be fortunate’ 
if he is enabled to withdraw in safety.” 

“What ails that Count!” exclaimed Jim thoroughly aroused. 
“TI don’t think they’re much good.” 

“Now don’t git excited,” interrupted Nancy. “That’s you all 
th’ time. Just wait a bit.” 

“Just when we want ’im he leaves us. That’s no good.” 

“Any more news, girl?” 

“No. Everything is quiet except for the news we received 
about the regiment of Catholic volunteers that is being recruited 
in New York.” 

“In New York? Clinton is there.” 

“I know it. This is a British regiment.” 

“I see. Tryin’ t’ imitate ‘The Congress’ Own?” 

“So it seems.” 

“And do they think they will git many Cath’lics, or that there 
*’re enough o’ them here?” 

“I do not know,” answered Marjorie. “But some hand-bills 
have appeared in the city which came from New York.” 

“And they want the Cath’lics? What pay are they goin’ t’ 
give?” 

“Four pounds.” 

“That’s a lot o’ money nowadays.” 

“That is all I know about it. I can’t think what success 
they will have. We are sure of some loyalists, however.” 

“I guess I'll hev to git down town t’ see what’s goin’ on. 
Things were quiet fur so long that I stayed pretty well t’ home 
here. What does yur father think?” 

“He is angry, of course. But he has said little.” 

“T never saw anything like it. What’ll come next?” He 
folded his arms and crossed his knee. 

An hour later she stood at the gate taking her leave of Jim 
and Nancy. 
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“Keep a stout heart,” she was saying to Jim, “for better days 
are coming.” 

“I know ’t, girl. Washington won’t fail.” 

“He is coming here shortly.” 

“To Philadelphia?” asked Nancy. 

“Yes. So he instructed Captain Meagher.” 

“I hope he removes Arnold.” : 

“Hardly. He is a sincere friend to him. He wishes to see 
Congress.” 

“Has he been summoned?” 

“No! Captain Meagher intimated to me that a letter had 
been sent to His Excellency from the former Chaplain of Con- 
gress, the Rev. Mr. Duche, complaining that the most respectable 
characters had withdrawn and were being succeeded by a great 
majority of illiberal and violent men. He cited the fact that 
Maryland had sent the Catholic, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, in- 
stead of the Protestant, Tilghman.” 

“Who is this Duche?” : 

“I do not know, But he has since fled to the British. He 
warmly counseled the abandonment of independence.” 

“If that’s his style, he’s no good. Will we see the General?” 

“Perhaps. Then, again, he may come and go secretly.” 


“God help the man,” breathed Nancy. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Simply a written statement. A public utterance from you 
denouncing the Catholics would prove of incalculable value to us.” 

John Anderson had been for an hour or more in the com- 
pany of the Military Governor. Seemingly great progress had 
been made in the ‘recruiting of the regiment, much of which had, 
of necessity, been effected in a secret manner, for now the city 
was under the domination of the Continental forces. Yet Ander- 
son had made the most of his time and was in a fair way to report 
progress for the past month. 

“Don’t be a fool, Anderson. You know that it would be the 
height of folly for me to make any such statement. I can do 
no more than I am doing. How many have you?” 

“Nearly a hundred.” 

“There are several miserable Papists in Congress. If they 
could be prevailed upon to resign, it would create a considerable 
impression upon the minds of the people.” 

“TI did see Carroll.” 

“How did he receive you?” 
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“He replied to me that he had entered zealousiy into the 
Revolution to obtain religious as well as civil liberty, and he 
hoped that God would grant that this religious liberty would be 
preserved in these States to the end of time.” 

“Confound him! We cannot reach him, I suppose.” 

“So it appears. He is intensely patriotic.” 

“You have a hundred, you say? All common folk, I ven- 
ture. We should have several influential men.” 

“But they cannot be reached. I know well the need of a 
person of influence, which thought urged me to ask such a state- 
ment from you.” 

He looked at him savagely. 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” 

“*The fool knows more in his own house that a wise man 
does in another’s.’ I merely suggest, that is all.” 

“My answer is—absolutely, No!” 

There was silence. 

“I know that Roman Catholic influence is beginning to re- 
veal itself in the army. Washington is well disposed toward 
them and they are good soldiers. Time was when they were less 
conspicuous; but nowadays every fool legislature is throwing pub- 
lic offices open to them, and soon France will exercise the same 
control over these States as she now wields across the seas.” 

“Would you be in league with France?” asked Anderson with 
a wavering tremor in his voice. 

“God knows how I detest it! But I have sworn to defend the 
cause of my country, and I call this shattered limb to witness how 
well I have spent myself in her behalf. I once entertained the 
hope that our efforts would be crowned with success, nevertheless 
I must confess that the more protracted the struggle grows, the 
more the conviction is forced upon me that our cause is mistaken, 
if not entirely wrong, and destined to perish miserably. Still, I 
shall not contenance open rebellion. I could not.” 

“You will continue to advise me. I am little acquainted with 
the city, you know, and it would be difficult for me to avoid dan- 
gerous risks.” 

Arnold thought for a minute, his features overcast by a 
scowl which closed his eyes to the merest chinks. 

“T shall do no more than I have already done. I cannot per- 
mit myself to be entangled. There is too much at stake.” 

He was playing a dangerous game, inspired by no genuine 
love for country, but by feelings of wounded pride. He was urged 
on, not because of any genuine desire to aid or abet the cause of 
the enemy, but to cast suspicion upon a certain unit within his 
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own ranks. To be deprived of active duty in the field was to his 
warm and impulsive nature an ignominious calamity. To learn 
subsequently of the appointment of Gates to the second in com- 
mand, the one general whom he despised and hated, was more 
than his irritable temperament could stand. The American cause 
now appeared hopeless to him, nevertheless he entertained no 
thought of deserting it. He had performed his duty in its behalf, 
as his wounded limb often reminded him, and it was only fitting 
that he, who alone had destroyed a whole army of the enemy, 
should be rewarded with due consideration. Congress had ever 
been unfriendly to him and he had resented their action, or their 
failure to take proper action, most bitterly. Throughout it all his 
personal feelings had guided to a large extent his judgment, and, 
for that reason, he viewed with mistrust and suspicion every in- 
tent and purpose, however noble or exalted. 

He had been violently opposed to the Alliance with France 
from the start. It was notorious that he abhored Catholics and 
all things Catholic. To take sides with a Catholic and despotic 
power which had been a deadly foe to the Colonists ten or twenty 
years before, during the days of the French and Indian Wars, was 
to his mind a measure at once unpatriotic and indiscreet. In this 
also, he had been actuated by his personal feelings more than by 
the study of the times. For he loathed Popery and the thousand 
and one machinations and atrocities which he was accustomed to 
associate with the name. 

The idea of forming a regiment of Catholic soldiers interested 
him, not for the numerical strength which might be afforded the 
enemy, but in the defection which would be caused to the Amer- 
ican side. He hoped the Catholic members of Congress would be 
tempted to resign. In that event he would obtain satisfaction 
through the weakness to which the governing body would be ex- 
posed, and the ill repute which would befall American Catholics 
and their protestations of loyalty. 

Arnold deep down in his own heart knew that his motives 
were not unmixed. He could not accuse himself of being out- 
rageously mercenary, yet he was ashamed to acknowledge, even to 
himself, that the desire of gain was present to his mind. His 
debts were enormous. He entertained in a manner and after a 
style far in excess of his modest allowance. His dinners were the 
most sumptuous in the town; his stable the finest; his dress the 
richest. And no wonder that his play, his table, his balls, his con- 
certs, his banquets had soon exhausted his fortune. Congress 
owed him money, his speculations proved unfortunate, his priva- 
teering ventures met with disaster. With debts accumulating and 
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creditors giving him no peace, he turned to the gap which he saw 
opening before him. This was an opportunity not to be despised. 

“About that little matter—how soon might I be favored?” 
the Governor asked, rising from his chair and limping with his 
cane across the room. 

“You refer to the matter of reimbursements?” Anderson 
asked nonchalantly. 

“I do.” He gazed from the window with his back turned to 
his visitor. 

“T shall draw an order for you at once.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind.” He looked fiercely at 
him. “You are playing a clever game, are you not? But you 
have to cope now with a clever adversary.” 

He walked deliberately up to him, and continued: 

“Anderson,” he said, “I want to tell you I know who you are 
and for what purpose you have been sent here. I know, too, by 
whom you have been sent. I knew it before you were here 
twenty-four hours and I want to tell you now before we continue 
that we may as well understand one another in a thorough man- 
ner. If you desire my assistance you must pay me well for it. 
And it must be in legal tender.” 

“Of course—but—but—the truth is that I am in no way 
prepared to make any offer now. I can communicate with you in 
a few days, or a week.” 

“Don’t come here. You must not be seen here again. Send 
it to me, or better still, meet me.” 

“Can you trust the Shippens?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Why not there?” 

“You mean to confer with me there?” 

“If it is safe, as you say, where would be more suitable?” 

“True. But I must have some money as soon as possible. 
The nation is bankrupt and my pay is long overdue. ! cannot, 
however, persuade the creditors any longer. I must have money.” 

“You shall have it. At the Shippens then.” He rose and 
walked directly to the door. “Next week.” 

He shut the door after him and hurried along the corridor. 
As he turned he came face to face with a countenance entirely 
familiar to him, but momentarily lost to his consciousness by its 
sudden and unexpected appearance. In a second, however, 
he had recovered himself. 

“Captain! I am pleased, indeed.” He put out his hand. 

Stephen thought for a moment. Then he grasped it. 

“Mr. Anderson. What good fortune is this?” 
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“Complimentary. Simply paying my respects for kindness 
rendered.” 

“Have a care lest your zeal overwhelm you.” 

Anderson colored at the allusion. 

“Thank you. I shall exercise all moderation.” 

Stephen watched him as he moved away. He deliberated 
hurriedly on the advisability of starting after him. Whatever his 
mission or his purpose, he would not learn in this house cer- 
tainly, nor from him nor from Arnold for that matter. If he was 
intent on securing information coneerning this man he must do 
it in a surreptitious manner. There was no other method of 
dealing with him, and such being the circumstances, he deemed 
it perfectly legitimate to follow him at a safe distance. 

The more he thought over it the more did his resolve take 
action. Whatever mischief was afoot, and he had no more than a 
mere suspicion that such existed, must reveal itself sooner or 
later. His object in all probability had already been accom- 
plished, nevertheless his errand, if he had an errand, might still 
be discovered. He would follow him if for no other purpose 
than to learn his destination. 

Second Street was now astir with an animated procession. 
There, every day when business was over, when the bank was 
closed, when the exchange was deserted, crowds of pleasure- 
seekers came to enjoy the air and to display their fine clothes. 
There might be seen the gentlemen of fashion and of means, with 
their great three-cornered, cocked hats, resting upon their pro- 
fusely powdered hair done up in cues, their light colored coats, 
with their diminutive capes and long backs, their striped stock- 
ings, pointed shoes, and lead laden cuffs. They were paying 
homage to the fair ladies of the town, gorgeous in their brocades 
and taffetas, luxuriantly displayed over cumbrous hoops, tower - 
built hats, adorned with tall feathers, high wooden heels and 
fine satin petticoats. It was an imposing picture to behold these 
gayly dressed damsels gravely returning the salutations of their 
gallant admirers with a deep courtesy. 

Stephen searched deliberately for his man throughout the 
length of the crowded thoroughfare, standing the while on the 
topmost step of the Governor’s mansion—that great, old-fashioned 
structure resembling, in many details, a fortification, with its 
two wings like bastions extending to the rear, its spacious yard 
enclosed with a high wall and ornamented with two great rows 
of lofty pine trees. It was the most stately house within the 
confines of the city and, with Christ Church, made Second Street 
one of the aristocratic thoroughfares of the town. 


VOL. CxI. 16 
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With difficulty, Stephen discerned Anderson walking briskly 
in the direction of Market Street. He set off immediately, taking 
care to keep at a safe distance behind him. He met several 
acquaintances, to whom he doffed his hat, while he pursued his 
quest with lively interest and attention. When he reached 
Market Street he was obliged to pause near a shop window lest 
he might overtake Anderson, who had halted to exchange the 
pleasantries of the day with a young and attractive couple. On 
they went again, deliberately and persistently, until, at length, 
it began to dawn upon Stephen that they were headed for the 
Germantown road, and for the Allison’s house. 

What strange relation was arising between Marjorie and 
that man? Anderson is paying marked attention to her, he began 
to muse to himself, too much attention, perhaps, for one whose 
whole existence is clouded with a veil of mystery. Undoubtedly 
he is meeting with some encouragement, if not reciprocation 
(perish the thought!), for he is persistent in his attention, and 
this Stephen resented and deplored. Yet this man was not with- 
out charm. There was something fascinating about him which 
even he was obliged to confess was compelling. What if she 
had been captivated by him, by his engaging personal qualities, 
by his prepossessing appearance, by his habit of gentle speech, 
by his dignity and his ease of manner! Justifiable irritation pos- 
sessed him. 

There was little doubt now as to Anderson’s destination. 
Plainly, he was bent on one purpose. The further he walked, 
the more evident this became. Stephen wanted to be sure, 
however, and pursued his way until he had seen his man turn 
into the Allisons’ house. Then, turning deliberately, he began to 
retrace his steps. 


“This looks like the kind of book. Has it the ‘Largo?’” 

Anderson sat on the music-stool before the clavichord, turn- 
ing over the pages of a volume that rested on the rack. 

“Perhaps. I scarce think I know what it is. I have never 
heard it.” 

Marjorie was near by. She had been musing over the keys, 
letting her fingers wander where they would when he had called. 
He would not disturb her for all the world, nevertheless he 
yielded to her entreaties to take her place on the stool. 

“You have never heard Handel? The ‘Largo,’ or the greatest 
of all oratorios, his Messiah?” 

“Never!” 

He did not reply. Instead he broke into the open chords, 
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the sweetly solemn, majestic harmony of the “Largo.” He played 
it entirely from memory, very slowly, very softly at first, until 
the measured notes, swelling into volume, filled the room in a 
loud arpeggio. 

“That is beautiful,” she exclaimed with enthusiasm, “I 
should have said exquisite. May I learn it?” 

“Surely there must be a copy in the city. I shall consider 
it a favor to procure one for you.” 

“TI should be delighted, I am sure.” 

He played it again, she watching him. It was astonishing to 
note the perfect ease and grace with which he performed. The 
erect carriage, the fine mold of the head, the delicately carved 
features attracted her attention, while talents with which he was 
so signally endowed, furnished matter for reflection. He was ex- 
ceedingly fascinating, a danger to the heart of any woman. Still 
Marjorie was shrewd enough to peer beneath his superficial 
qualities, and to become absorbed in a penetrating study of the 
man, his character, his peculiarities—so absorbed, in fact, that the 
door behind her opened and closed without attracting her attention. 

“I must obtain that copy,” she announced as she turned 
towards her chair. 

“Why, father!” she exclaimed. When did you come? 
Mr. Anderson, father—you already know him.” 

“Well, met, my boy. You are somewhat of a musician. I 
was listening.” 

“Just enough for my own amusement,” laughed the younger 
man. “I know a few notes.” 

“Be not quick to believe him, father. He plays beautifully.” 

Mr. Allison sat down. 

“Accomplishments are useful ornaments. Nowadays a man 
succeeds best who can best impress. People want to see one’s _ 
gifts.” 

“The greatest of talents often lie buried. Prosperity thrives 
on pretence.” 

“True. I’m beginning to think that way myself, the way 
things are going.” ; 

“With the war?” he asked. 

“With everything. I think Congress will fail to realize its 
boasts, and Arnold is a huge pretender, and—” 

“He has lost favor with the people.” 

“Lost it? He never had it from the day he arrived. People 
do not like that sort of thing.” 

Anderson watched him intently and Marjorie watched An- 
derson. 
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“He may resign for a command in the army. I have heard 
it said that he dislikes his office.” 

“Would to God he did! Or else go over to the other side.” 

Anderson’s head turned—the least little fraction—so that 
Marjorie could see the flash light up his eyes. 

“He could not desert the cause now without becoming a 
traitor.” 

A pause followed. 

“Men of lofty patriotism often disagree in the manner of 
political action. We have many loyalists among us.” 

“Yet they are not patriots.” 

“No! They are not, viewed from our standpoint. But every 
colony has a different motive in the war. Now that some have 
obtained their rights, they are satisfied with the situation. I 
don’t know but that we would be as well off if the present state 
of affairs were allowed to stand.” 

“What do the Catholics of the Colonies think?” 

This was a bold question yet he ventured to ask it. 

“We would fare as well with England as with some of our 
own,” answered Marjorie decisively. 

Anderson looked at her for a minute. 

“Never!” replied Mr. Allison with emphasis. 

“See how Canada fared,” insisted Marjorie. 

“Tush!” 

Anderson listened attentively. Here was a division of 
opinion within the same family; the father intensely loyal, the 
daughter somewhat inclined to analysis. A new light was thrown 
upon her, which afforded him evident satisfaction and conscious 
enjoyment. To have discovered this mind of apparent candor 
and unaffected breadth was of supreme import to him at this 
critical moment. He felt sure that he had met with a character 
of more than ordinary self-determination which might, if tuned 
properly, display a capacity for prodigious possibilities, for, in 
human nature, he believed the chord of self-interest to be ever 
responsive to adequate end opportune appeal. 

Marjorie might unconsciously prove advantageous to him. 
It was essential for the maturing of his plans to obtain Catholic 
codperation. She was a devout Catholic and had been, in so far 
as he had been enabled to discover, an ardent Whig. True, he 
had but few occasions to study her, nevertheless today had fur- 
nished him with an inkling which gave her greater breadth in 
his eyes than he was before conscious of. The remark just made 
might indicate that she favored foreign rule in the interest of 
religious toleration, yet such a declaration was by no means de- 
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cisive. Still he would labor to this end in the hope that she might 
ultimately see her way clear to codperate with him in his 
designs. 

“We are losing vast numbers through the Alliance,” volun- 
teered Anderson. 

“I suppose so,” admitted Mr. Allison. ‘Many of the Colonists 
cannot endure the thought of begging assistance from a great 
Roman Catholic power. They fear, perhaps, that France will use 
the opportunity to inflict on us the worst form of colonialism and 
destroy the Protestant religion.” 

“But it isn’t the Protestants who are deserting,” persisted 
Anderson. “The Catholics are not unmindful of the hostile spirit 
displayed by the Colonists in the early days. They, too, are cast- 
ing different lots.” 

“Not us. Every one of us is a Whig. Some have faltered, 
but we do not want them.” 

“And yet the reports from New York seem to indicate that 
the recruiting there is meeting with success.” 

“The Catholic regiment? I'll wager that it never will exist 
except on paper. There are no Tories, no falterers, no final 
deserters among the American Catholics.” 

“What efforts are being made in Philadelphia?” asked Mar- 
jorie. 

“None—that I know of,” was the grave reply. “I did hear, 
however, that an opportunity would be given those who are de- 
sirous of enlisting in New York.” 

Marjorie sat and watched him. 

“I heard Father Farmer was invited to become its chaplain,” 
observed Mr. Allison. 

“Did he?” 

“He did not. He told me himself that he wrote a kind letter - 
with a stern refusal.” 

And so they talked; talked for the best part of an hour, now 
of the city’s activities, now of the Governor, now of the success 
of the campaign. Until Anderson felt that he had long overstayed 
his leave. 

“I am sorry to leave your company.” Then to Marjorie, 
“At Shippen’s tomorrow?” 

“Yes. Will you come for me? If you won’t I daresay I shall 
meet you there.” 

“Of course I'll come. Please await me.” 


There was a certain exhilaration for Marjorie in the pres- 
ence of this man; and while she felt that she did not care 
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for him, she was conscious, nevertheless, of a certain subtle in- 
fluence about him which she was powerless to define. It has been 
said that not all who know their mind, know their heart; for the 
heart often perceives and reasons in a manner wholly peculiar 
to itself. Marjorie was aware of this and it required her utmost 
effort to respond solely to the less alluring promptings of her 
firm will. She was decided to frequent the company of her new 
acquaintance, on the pretence of being impelled by her feelings, 
in order to exchange confidences with him and emerge the victor 
in the combat. 

She would allow him to see her again that she might learn 
more about him and his strange origin. Stephen had suggested 
to her the merest suspicion concerning him. There was the pos- 
sibility that the germ of this suspicion might develop—and in her 
presence. The contingency was certainly equal to the adventure. 

It was not necessary that she pay Peggy a formal call. Im- 
mediately after the announcement of the engagement, she had 
gone to offer her congratulations to the prospective bride upon 
her enviable and happy fortune. The note, which again had come 
into her possession upon Stephen’s return of it, whose contents 
were still unknown to her, she had restored to Peggy together 
with a full explanation of its loss and its subsequent discovery. 
One phase of its history, however, she had purposely overlooked. 
It might have proved embarrassing for her to relate how it 
chanced to fall into the hands of Stephen. And as he had made 
no comment upon its return, she was satisfied that the incident 
was unworthy of mention. 

Anderson called promptly on the hour and found her wait- 
ing. By mutual agreement they walked into town. This was pref- 
erable, for there was no apparent haste and, for the present, no 
greater desire throbbed within them than the company of their 
own selves. For, as they talked continually of themselves, they 
could never weary of one another’s company. 

The country about them was superb. The fields stood 
straight in green and gold on every side of the silvery road. 
Beside them, as they passed, great trees reared themselves aloft 
from the greensward, which divided the road from the footpath, 
and rustled in the breeze, allowing the afternoon sunshine to 
reveal itself in patches and glimpses. The air was a sea of 
subdued light, resonant with the liquid notes of the robin and the 
whistle of the quail, intruders upon the tranquility of the hot 
Sunday afternoon. 

‘Does it not strike you that there are but few persons with 
whom it is possible to converse seriously?” 
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“Seriously?” asked Marjorie. “What do you call seriously?” 

“In an intelligent manner, with perfect ease and attention.” 

“I suppose that this is due to the great want of sincerity 
among men.” 

“That, as well as the impatient desire -we possess of intruding 
our own thoughts upon our hearer, with little or no desire of 
listening to those he may want to express.” 

“We are sincere with no one but ourselves, don’t you think? 
The mere fact of the entrance of a second person means that we 
must try to impress him. You have said that prosperity thrives 
on pretence.” 

“And I repeat it. But with friends all guile and dissimulation 
ceases. We often praise the merits of our neighbor in the hope 
that he, in turn, will praise us. Only a few have the humility 
and the whole-hearted simplicity to listen well and to answer 
well. Sincerity to my mind is often a snare to gain the confidence 
of others.” 

There was depth to his reasoning, Marjorie thought, which 
was riddle-like as well. It was amazing to her how well he could 
talk on any given topic, naturally, easily, seriously, as the case 
might be. He never seemed to assume the mastery of any con- 
versation, nor to talk with an air of authority on any subject, 
but was alive to all topics and entered into all with the same 
apparent cleverness and animated interest. 

He stopped suddenly and exerted a gentle though firm pres- 
sure on her arm, obliging her to halt her steps. Surprised, she 
turned and looked at him. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

There was no response. Instead, she looked in the direction 
of his gaze. Then she saw. 

A large black snake lay in graceful curves across their.path — 
several rods ahead. Its head was somewhat elevated and rigid. 
Before it fluttered a small chickadee in a sort of strange, though 
powerless fascination, its wings partly open in a trembling man- 
ner, its chirp noisy and incessant, its movement rapid and nerv- 
ous, as it partly advanced, partly retreated before its enchanter. 
Nearer and nearer it came, with a great scurrying of feet and 
wings, towards the motionless head of the serpent. Until Ander- 
son, picking a stone from the roadside, threw a well-aimed shot, 
which bounded over the head of the snake, causing it to turn 
immediately and crawl into the recesses of the deep underbrush 
of the adjoining field. The bird, freed from the source of its 
sinister charm, flew out of sight into safety. 

“Thank God!” Marjorie breathed. “I was greatly frightened.” 
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“Nothing would have saved that bird,” was the reply. “He 
already was powerless.” 

Marjorie did not answer to this, but became very quiet and 
pensive. They walked on in silence. 

Nearing the home of Peggy, they beheld General Arnold 
seated on the spacious veranda in the company of his betrothed. 
Here was intrusion with a vengeance, Marjorie thought, but the 
beaming face and the welcoming expression soon dispelled her 
fears. 

“Miss Shippen,” Anderson said, as he advanced immediately 
toward her to seize her hand, “allow me to offer my tender though 
tardy congratulations. It was with the greatest joy that I heard 
the happy announcement.” 

“You are most kind, Mr. Anderson, and I thank you for it,” 
was the soft response. 

“And you, General,” said Marjorie. “Let me congratulate 
you upon your excellent choice.” 

“Rather upon my good fortune,” the Governor replied with 
a generous smile. 

Peggy blushed at the compliment. 

“How long before we may offer similar greetings to you?” 
he asked of Mr. Anderson, who was assisting Marjorie into a 
chair by the side of Peggy. 

“Oh! Love rules his own kingdom and I am an alien.” 

He drew himself near to the Governor and the conversation 
turned naturally and generally to the delicious evening. The 
very atmosphere thrilled with romance. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. A complete edition translated 
from the Spanish and annotated by the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook. With an Introduction by Cardinal Gasquet. 
Volume I. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

This precious addition to the Teresian translations of the 
Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, probably will be the last. They have 
given us the Saint’s Interior Castle, Way of Perfection, Poems and 
Minor Prose Writings, all versions made directly from her native 
tongue, learnedly and sympathetically edited. Their service to 
the English-speaking clients of the greatest of modern mystics 
is incalculable. 

The letters cover St. Terésa’s entire public life, the twenty 
years from her first foundation at Avila till close upon her happy 
departure to Paradise in 1582. They are addressed to her closest 
intimates, religious and secular, including her principal spiritual 
advisers; many of them were written also to persons of great 
prominence, including King Philip II., and several canonized 
saints. She was at home with everybody. Her native candor, 
her entire absence of human respect, her perfect mastery of a 
lucid style, and the immense sacredness of the topics she usually 
discussed, give to her letters the highest spiritual value. They 
are her literary relics. Compelled by obedience, St. Teresa wrote 
her Life, likewise the history of her Foundations, both truly great 
books. 

But better, in some respects, even than these two great works, 
better because bringing us into her most sacred confidences, are 
these Letters. They form a self-written chronicle of St. Teresa’s 
later and most important era. They impart a new sense of real- 
ism to our knowledge of her, eliciting deeper veneration for one 
of the most fascinating characters formed by the Holy Spirit dur- 
ing many ages. 

The Stanbrook Nuns, besides procuring Cardinal Gasquet’s 
invaluable introduction, have distributed editorial comments 
throughout the text, making St. Teresa live again in the local and 
personal environment of their origin. 

One may well envy the translators their privilege of spending 
sO many years within the cloister of the Saint’s holiness, trans- 
lating her writings, listening to her noble Spanish idiom as she 
discoursed, with contagious enthusiasm, of divine things, uncon- 
sciously heartening all future generations to greater and greater 
zeal for God’s honor and men’s salvation. 
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“MARSE HENRY,” AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Henry Watter- 
son. Two volumes. New York: George H. Doran & Co. $10.00. 
Colonel Henry Watterson of the Louisville Courier-Journal 

has written his reminiscences as only a Southern gentleman, a 

Jacksonian Democrat, and a journalist of the post-bellum school 

could pen them. Narrated in a colloquial tone, there is little of 

the egotism or garrulity of the publicist, who rightly regards 
himself as a political force, a national observer, and an appraiser 
of men’s motives and characters. For sixty odd years, “Marse 

Henry” has been an observer who allowed few events to escape 

his searching analysis, and few Americans of note have crossed 

the stage without making his acquaintance and meeting his ap- 
praisement. Watterson is never neutral, never without a sturdy 
opinion. Furthermore, neither an office-holder nor a seeker of 
patronage, he has guarded so well his heritage of free speech, 
that he can castigate the leaders of his party when they fall into 
the snares of Populism or speak in terms of the world rather than 
of America. In general, if a man’s interpretation of democracy 
does not differ from that of Jefferson, Jackson, Tilden, and Wat- 
terson—a sort of political quadrilateral fortress—Watterson’s 
estimate is tolerant and justly fair, even in its picturesque candor. 

Always there is sincerity and an intuitive perspicacity which 

challenges the reader, and will attract the student despite the in- 

convenience of a wretched arrangement and no index. 
Washington, of his early years, Watterson pictures as quite 
as unattractive as the poet Tom Moore found it. His own father, 

a representative from Tennessee, led so convivial a life with 

Senator Franklin Pierce, that both had been whisked away by 

irate families to preserve them from publicans and politicians. 

Yet, they renewed associations, one as editor of the Washington 

Union, the other as President of the United States. It was in this 

newspaper ofiice and around Kimball’s livery stable, headquarters 

for frontier statesmen, that the boy was schooled rather than by 
his private tutors or during his impatient attendance at a Phila- 
delphia academy. His style as a writer is ascribed to his con- 
nection as a reporter with Jack Savage, “a brilliant Irishman, 
who with Devin Relley, John Mitchell, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
his intimates, made a pretty good Irishman of me. They were 
°48 men with literary gifts, who certainly helped me along 
with my writing.” Through his family position he was on intimate 
terms with Washington’s leaders, revelling in their society, when 
the war ended all, the War of the Sections, as Watterson per- 
sistently and justly labels the internecine conflicts. 

Slightly new is the commentary on the war. Watterson had 
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never believed in slavery, had freed his valet, had opposed the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, had no sympathy with the 
fire-eating radicals, had supported, along with his father, Doug- 
las, and had ascribed to the latter’s view of his opponent: 
“Lincoln is a good man, in fact a great man, and by far the 
ablest debater I have ever met.” With secession, he was at odds, 
and hence hoped to retire to literary seclusion in Tennessee. Yet, 
when the crisis came, like many another—how many we shall 
never know—he followed his State. Looking back, he is inclined 
to believe that the secessionists had a debatable if not a logical 
position, and that if the erring Sister-States had been suffered to 
depart in peace, they would have soon clamored for re-admission 
into the Union. Slavery proved the obstacle even to Southern 
success, for as Slidel suggested to Watterson, if slavery could 
have been gradually abolished without disrupting the Confederate 
armies, France and England would have intervened. Reconstruc- 
tion is only seen as a vicious attempt to ruin the South by a 
radical Republican Congress, desirous of turning Dixie-land into 
“a carpet-bag Poland and a terrorized Ireland.” “To this ghastly 
end,” he writes, “had come slavery and secession; and all the 
pomp, pride, and circumstance of the Confederacy. To this bitter 
end had come the soldiership of Lee, and Jackson, and Johnston 
and the myriads of brave men who had followed them.” At this 
moment, “Marse Henry” accepted the editorship of the Courier- 
Journal, which waged the long campaign for honest reconstruc- 
tion, bridging the chasm between the sections, and the burial of 
the “bloody shirt.” 

Scattered sections of the volumes dealing with the Liberal 
Republican movement and the disputed election of 1876, offer 
original material which no future historian can afford to ignore. 
Elsewhere there is not available so complete a survey of those 
vitally important political episodes and their promoters, so ideal- 
istic and impractical. Greeley, Watterson regards as the last of 
the old editors, and Samuel Tilden as the last of the orthodox 
Democrats. With Cleveland, he parted company because of his 
tariff heresies, and with Bryan’s cheap money fallacies he could 
no more agree than he can accept Wilson with his personal am- 
bition, federalizing tendencies, and League of Nations. Taken to 
task for bolting the organization, the Colonel questions its loyalty 
to the past, urging that, like the Republican Party, it has repu- 
diated its founders. Party alignments have become artificial, for 
politicians, like actors, dissimulate to please the multitude. No 
longer is it North against South or even East against West. The 
agitator downs the statesman; fads displace principles; for 
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it is an age which “teaches men to read, not to think.” 
Prohibition and woman suffrage, the least objectionable phase of 
feminism, by federal amendment, have destroyed what was left 
of old line Democracy. The coup de grdce has been struck by 
Wilson, “the disciple who thinks himself a doctrinaire,” Wilson 
of the coat of many colors, of the run-away pen, who “proposes 
to bind the hands of a giant and take lottery chances on the 
future,” in order to enter the new jingoist réle of moral custodian 
of the world. This true, Watterson rejoices that he is eighty 
years of age! 

Journalists will find an especial appeal in Watterson’s favor- 
able view of schools of journalism, his associations with, as well 
as estimates of, many whose names will be heralded in the annals 
of the press. 

A bon homme himself, Watterson loved raconteurs, game- 
sters, reporters, actors, and knight-errants, for he has always 
been one of them, gifted as he is with a boundless, if somewhat 
erratic, versatility. A master of epigram, a rare story teller, the 
wielder of an ironic, snarling pen, an honest man, a candid 
speaker, an idealist, tolerant in religious matters, something of 
an optimist, a connoisseur of mint juleps, but above all things 
else, a Kentucky Colonel and an old-style Democrat, such is 
“Marse Henry” Watterson in the flesh and in his book. 


THE NEW BLACK MAGIC. By J. Godfrey Raupert, K.S.G. New 

York: The Devin-Adair Co. $2.00. 

This latest volume from the authoritative pen of Mr. Raupert 
serves as an antidote to the poisonous influence of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s visit to America. He, together with Sir Conan Doyle, are 
singled out as the special adversaries, and their fantastic theories 
and maudlin sentimentality receive scant mercy. In the opening 
chapters, Mr. Raupert presents the claims of the Spiritists ac- 
curately and specifically, quoting passages from fheir most repre- 
sentative works. In the succeeding chapters, he thoroughly dis- 
proves their contentions from all viewpoints, from the evidence of 
history, of fact, of true science and from reason. In the last 
chapter, “The Inevitable Inference,” he draws his conclusion that 
these spirits “who come to us in the forms and with the voices 
of our dead, are not really spirits of the dead at all, but are some 
of those fallen angels of which the true revelation speaks.” 
Accordingly, throughout the book, there is continually sounded 
the note of warning against any meddling with these phenomena 
and spirit manifestations. Not only do their contradictory state- 
ments give clear proof of their origin, but the moral, intellectual, 
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and physical degeneration which they invariably produce sub- 
stantiate the author’s contention that “never probably in all the 
history of the world has a greater danger threatened our moral 
and social life.” 

To the scientific investigator, the conclusions of Mr. Raupert, 
based as they are on an intimate knowledge of the subject, 
should furnish a danger signal, while to the over-curious, they 
should prove a strong deterrent. While the book is a scientific 
repudiation of the claims of the Spiritists, it is also a magnificent 
eulogium of that true belief of the other world, as taught by the 
Church. 


SCIENCE AND MORALS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Sir Bertram 

Windle. London: Burns & Oates, Ltd. 7s. 

This, Sir Bertram Windle’s latest volume, is worth while and 
very much worth while. It is worth while as a readable and 
popularly rendered contribution to apologetical literature: it is 
very much worth while because it is a contribution from a recog- 
nized scientist on a subject of wide scientific consequence. 

The first chapter of the book is a sharp critical commentary 
on certain scientists, turned moralists. The moral of the chapter 
is the advice given to the cobbler in the old proverb. The second, 
gives his historical accounting for what he calls modern Theo- 
phobia—a Calvinistic by-product—in the dominant literary cur- 
rents of the past century and a half. It contains some pregnant 
observations on Spiritism. “Within and Without the System” is 
a protest against the fallacy of “separatism,” as a too common 
phenomenon among biologists. It is the most technical chapter 
of the volume. “The Tyranny of the Church” in keeping 
“Science in Bondage,” an old subject in apologetical literature, is 
refreshingly re-treated in the fourth chapter. This, with certain 
chapters of Von Ruville’s Back to Holy Church, “should be in 
every scientist’s library.” Of the five other chapters one may say 
in all truth that each is a contribution in itself to biological apolo- 
getics. Each is worth reading, worth keeping, worth advertising 
among one’s friends. 

The book’s general thesis is expressed in the concluding sen- 
tences of the fifth chapter: “We are anxious,” says Dr. Windle, 
“that science and scientific teaching be assisted in every possible 
way. But let us be quite clear that, while science has much to 
teach us and we much to learn from her, there are things to 
which she has no message to the world. The Minor Prophets of 
science are never tired of advising theologians to keep their hands 
off science. The Major Prophets are too busy to occupy them- 
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selves with such polemics. But the theologiar is abundantly in 
his right in saying to the scientific writer, ‘Hands off morals!’ for 
with morality science has nothing to do. Let us at any rate avoid 
that form of kultur which consists in bending Natural History to 
the teaching of conduct, uncorrected by any Christian injunctions 
to soften its barbarities.” 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. By M. S. C. Smith. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 

This history of Joan of Arc, for girls, is a commendable piece 
of work. All that is essential for knowledge of the historical cir- 
cumstances is given concisely, though interestingly, while all that 
relates to the character of the girl-martyr is dwelt upon in loving 
detail. Most appropriately, the latter portion of the book deals 
not only with her canonization, but also with the wonderful in- 
crease of devotion to her developed during the War, the awaken- 
ing in minds non-Catholic, even non-religious, of reverent interest 
in her personality, the “Pardon, Jeanne!” of the English soldiers 
as they passed her statue, the tribute of the popular song, “Joan 
of Arc, they are calling you.” The work is an excellent means 
for the inculcation and intensifying of understanding love for the 
newly-canonized saint. 


LIBERALISM IN AMERICA. By Harold Stearns. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

This book merits its title by the law of contraries. Instead 
of being a narrative of the “Origin, Temporary Collapse and 
Future” of Liberalism, as the sub-title declares, it is a condemna- 
tion of our unliberalism in the past, an exposé of the Govern- 
ment’s despotism during the late War, and a grave fear that lib- 
eral principles may not control in the impending social revolu- 
tion. The evils of our present system and its problems are por- 
trayed with great lucidity; the remedies offered by Liberalism are 
rather vague and shadowy. Herein lies the fundamental weakness 
of the discussion. One gathers no clearly defined impression of 
what Liberalism is or expects to do, and who are the Liberals. 
The author says, “I have attempted to make Liberalism mean not 
a body of specific beliefs or a particular creed, but an attitude and 
a temper and an approach to all beliefs and creeds equally.” And 
earlier, “That the core of liberal philosophy is respect for the indi- 
vidual and his freedom of conscience and opinion.” But the 
author’s interpretation of such a tolerance seems to be irrestraint 
of any kind. The utter freedom which he pleads, in its develop- 
ment must lead to anarchy and confusion. Social life necessarily 
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requires law, and law, of its nature, must curtail some of the 
individual’s freedom, must impose certain restrictions, and must 
employ compulsion, when necessary, for the good of the com- 
munity. 

In his preface, the author disarms the critic by giving what 
he calls a reasonably fair review. We agree with him when he 
says that “the volume is slightly uneven in tone” and “that no defi- 
nite remedies are advanced for the curing of the evils exposed.” 
We would distinguish his meaning when he calls the book “un- 
conventional” and “provocative.” In these times, it is quite con- 
ventional to strive for the unconventional, and so the book falls 
into a well-defined category. It is “provocative” in the sense of 
being “an irritant,” for it casts a shadow over almost every phase 
of public endeavor. Mr. Stearns writes impassionately and with a 
refreshing verve that carries the reader headlong with him. 


PREACHING. By Rev. W. B. O’Dowd. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. - $2.25 net. 

Father O’Dowd’s book on Preaching contains in brief compass 
the essentials of a very vast and difficult subject. He sticks rigid- 
ly to his theme of guiding the average voung priest to address ac- 
ceptably the average parochial congregation. A priori it would 
seem the easiest task in the world; for is not the priest a well- 
educated man, and has he not been specially trained in view of his 
profession? But sad experience proves that really good preachers 
are extremely rare, and even acceptable preachers, who can hold 
the interest of a congregation are by no means common. Father 
O’Dowd advises the young priest to write out his first sermons in 
their entirety, and to learn them word for word. Then gradually 
as he acquires facility in speaking and self-confidence, to emanci- 
pate himself more and more from the manuscript, until at last he 
is able to speak extempore as long as he possesses the heads of 
his discourse. But Father O’Dowd wisely recognizes that the 
personal equation enters more largely than elsewhere into the 
preparation of a sermon, and hence he gives ((pp. 106-108) Mgr. 
Benson’s method of preparing a sermon which is almost diametri- 
cally opposite. Chapter III., which describes and illustrates “real 
and unreal preaching,” is also very good. The heart must be 
moved before the mouth can utter with conviction, and a preacher 
will succeed in making others feel only what he himself has felt 
first. Nor is the author such a slave to convention as to recom- 
mend famous preachers (e, g., St. Augustine), whose genius pre- 
cludes their being either safe or suitable models for ordinary 
mortals. 
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Appendix IV. furnishes subjects for a three years’ course of 
sermons, and gives the references to aid in their composition. 
The book is full of valuable counsel and hints to young preachers. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By William S. Davis. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Since the history of France is the history of all Europe, to 
present it in an abridged form, suitable for the class-room and 
the average reader, is a test of real historical power. Professor 
Davis has done fairly well, and in a measure given us a clear and 
dramatic portrayal of the very intricate national life of this inter- 
esting people. He has wisely omitted much of the irrelevant 
military and diplomatic details and has insisted more on the de- 
velopment of the national consciousness. As a result there is a 
proper foreshortening of the earlier history and a greater em- 
phasis on the periods nearer our own. Though one can clearly 
discern the author’s purpose of presenting his facts fairly and 
with due justice to all, he has not perfectly understood the spirit 
and ideals that have made France. All writing of history must, 
of its very nature, be partisan; the author’s early training and 
mode of thought, his sub-conscious self will imperceptibly ob- 
trude to color his work. Early and medieval France cannot be 
judged by the ideals of modern American Protestantism; mod- 
ern France must not be viewed from the angle of the dominant 
anti-clerical party. Despite his evident attempt to be fair, and 
his sympathy with our late Allies, Prof. Davis has failed to give 
that Catholic tone which is demanded in the history of a Catholic 
people. 


A DICTIONARY OF CANON LAW. By Rev. P. Trudel, S.S. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

The present work is a concise summary of Canon Law, 
alphabetically arranged. There are many who would like to get 
some knowledge of the laws of the Church, whether general or 
particular, but are deterred by the difficulties of the language in 
which the laws are written, or the extensive reading which the 
perusal of the whole text would require. This work does away 
with such difficulties by presenting in brief form and in the ver- 
nacular the ecclesiastical laws. The book has less than two 
hundred and fifty pages, yet it is more than an index to the New 
Code; it is, as the title declares, a dictionary, containing under 
each term or heading, complete explanations of the law. If the 
student wishes to examine these various laws in the text of the 
Code, he may easily do so, for the author has appended the 
Canon number to each point of ecclesiastical legislation. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Volume II. By Guglielmo Fer- 
rero and Corrado Barbagallo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.90 net. 

The leading ideas of this Short History of Rome have already 
been developed by Ferrero in the five volumes of his Greatness 
and Decline of Rome. His method of setting forth his facts is the 
same, although the sketches are necessarily shorter and the 
narrative more concise. The second volume deals with the Em- 
pire from the death of Julius Cesar to the Fall of the Western 
Empire—44 B. C. to 476 A. D. 

As an out-and-out rationalist, following German models, 
Ferrero is always inaccurate and unfair in discussing Christian- 
ity, either in itself or in its relation to the Empire. He styles it 
first of all a Jewish sect, whose only message was “the approach- 
ing end of the world and the near advent of the Kingdom of 
God.” This original Gospel was changed by the convert, Paul of 
Tarsus, who substituted the doctrine of the redemption of man- 
kind from original sin and from evil by Christ’s death upon the 
Cross. Nero, he tells us, did not persecute the Christians for their 
faith; Trajan, “in fact, did Christianity a service by bringing it 
to a legal trial;” Diocletian even “hesitated to shed the blood of 
the martyrs, despite the provocation of rebellion.” The aims of 
Julian the Apostate were “lofty and noble even to sublimity”— 
especially as he fought Christianity through the schools, as do his 
modern pagan imitators. We never knew before that Christian- 
ity openly combated (or tacitly despised) the sacred duty of 
marrying and having children—or that the Catholic Church began 
at the Council of Sardica in 342. And yet such writers descant 
upon the narrowness and obscurantism of the Christian scholar. 


THE DRIFT OF PINIONS. By Robert Keable. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

When, in 1902, Hugh Benson, then a member of the Anglican 
Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield, published The Light 
Invisible, a definite step was taken in what we may call the 
Anglican school of mystical fiction. A year later Benson became 
a Catholic, and there was no one to take the place in High Church 
literature, which he had just begun to carve out for himself, until 
a woman, writing under the pseudonym, “Michael Wood,” began 
the series of charming tales which includes The House of Quiet 
and The White Island. There have been few to venture into this 
unpopular arid esoteric field, a field so new to Anglicans that 
there are few to follow the spiritually-minded authors, among 
whom the Rev. Robert Keable easily ranks as first. The first 
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two and the last of the sixteen chapters of The Drift of Pinions 
easily rank with Benson at his best, while both the spiritual and 
the literary tone throughout the volume are of the highest order. 
The chapters just mentioned are frankly about Roman Catholics. 
One reads the other chapters carefully to discover that the 
clergymen and others who recount their supernatural experiences 
are Anglicans. The scene of the South African Mission (known 
by experience to the author before he was transferred to a chap- 
laincy in the B. E. F.) lends charm and glamour to the subject 
matter. 

It is a book which cannot fail to interest Catholic readers, and 
which, if studied carefully, will give a better insight to the 
peculiar psychology of the “extremely High Church” Anglican 
than anything that has hitherto appeared in this country. 
The chapters, “In No Strange Land,” “Our Lady’s Pain,” 
and “The Acts of the Holy Apostles” are not only the best 
stories in the book, but they are the only ones which carry with 
them a sense of actuality—all the others, devotional, vivid, inter- 
penetrated and suffused with the spirit of Catholicism as they are, 
are rather what the author wishes and dreams might be in his 
own denomination. 


THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By George Willis 

Cooke. Boston: The Stratford Co. $3.50. 

This book aims to show that religion is “a product of social 
experience, a form of social organization, an expression of social 
need.” The author’s viewpoint is frankly naturalistic: “It is 
to be borne in mind that man is an animal, that he is of animal 
origin, that he continues to inherit congenitally much that belongs 
to the animal nature; but in many respects he has left far behind 
his animal instincts and desires. He has somehow, in the course 
of the ages, acquired that marvelous instrument for the develop- 
ment of social heredity, language.” Religion, then, is a purely 
human phenomenon; for Mr. Cooke there is no such thing as the 
supernatural. 

The author has drawn heavily upon writers of his own way 
of thinking. In fact, the volume is a compilation of naturalistic 
theories of religion, taken over bodily, without the slightest exer- 
cise of the discriminating spirit for which there is so much room, 
as there is so much need, in such lucubrations. Nowhere is there 
evidence of any scientific discernment. For instance, Mr. Cooke 
quotes sympathetically the views of Hartland and of Cheyne, who 
opine that the Virgin Birth of Our Lord is a heathen myth bor- 
rowed from Greek or from Babylonian mythology, and invested 
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with a Jewish character. Now for this theory there has not 
been a particle of solid proof adduced from any source since the 
days when Justin the Martyr refuted a similar objection. 
Parallels, indeed, may be found, but the deep-lying differences be- 
tween them and the Christian belief, as well as the difficulty— 
recognized by all historians—of transplanting a heathen myth 
to Jewish, Christian soil, have always appealed to serious scholars 
as decisive. Harnack’s testimony that the myth explanation of 
the Virgin Birth contradicts the entire earliest development of 
Christian tradition, is not even noticed in this volume. 

We looked for the usual sciolist’s cavil at the philosophic 
school of religious thought, and were not disappointed. “Too 
long have we listened to the metaphysicians and theologians. 
They have not led us to the green meadows of life, but into a 
tangled wilderness of subtleties and abstractions. All their be- 
liefs and dogmas may well be swept away.” This from a man 
who extends the easy hospitality of his pages to such “theologians” 
as Stanley Hall, H. G. Wells, and Roy Wood Sellars. 

All creeds, including, of course, the Christian creed, are 
doomed to go into the “dust heaps of the past,” but they will be 
succeeded by a more satisfying religion. “What man has made 
man can make again. He has created many a spiritual world in 


the past, and he can build more stately mansions for the souls in 
years to come.” What these “stately mansions” will be, the 
author refrains from telling us, but we cannot help recalling 
Talleyrand’s recipe for founding a new religion. 

The foreword gravely informs us that “Mr. Cook is prophet 
quite as much as scholar.” 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE UNITED STATES. By Charles Edward 
Russell. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 net. 
The author of this volume aims not at the destruction, but 

at a radical and sweeping alteration of the present “house of 

civilization.” The proximate purpose of his book, he informs us, 
is that it “may serve to warn my countrymen.” He darkens 
nearly the entire treatise with graphic descriptions of the horrors 
produced by Russian Bolshevism, makes the rain of American 
industrial injustice beat into the reader’s face, and finally the 
conclusion flashes forth that since “labor creates all the wealth 
of the world,” the “doom of the wage system is foreshadowed,” 
and the codperative system “is already in sight.” 

From purely empirical standards the work is what a book- 
seller might call intensely absorbing. The author was commis- 
sioned to visit the scene of the terrible tragedy that he recounts, 
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and the perusal of nearly ninety per cent of the book is like the un- 
coiling of a reel of sensational pictures, Lenine, obsessed with the 
Great Idea, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, in the title 
role. 

Skillful as the writer is in sketching descriptions, the same 
compliment cannot be paid to him when he starts drawing con- 
clusions. Should the book be studied in view of knowing just 
what Bolshevism is, the reward comes through such attenuated 
remarks as: “In the last analysis, Bolshevism is not really a 
creed or a doctrine or a system. Bolshevism is an order of mind.” 
Reference to the United States is brief. In our own land, 
Bolshevists, actual and potential, are classified under seven 
headings, one of the groups consisting of “certain intellectuals, 
clergymen, university professors, educators, writers and artists.” 
One reflects bewilderingly in an effort to attach favorable con- 
notations to the terms of such statements as this: “We may as 
well recognize the fact that the thesis with which Lenine started 
is substantially sound.” 

It is praiseworthy to concede the existence of acute social 
evils, to propose remedies, and to warn one’s country against im- 
pending danger. Economic prudence is disclosed in emphasizing 
production, distribution and the inter-dependence of both indi- 
viduals and nations. But it would be far healthier for the read- 
ing public, if producers of popular, though ephemeral, books 
would express more pointedly the moral aspects of life, rather 
than aggravate existing social unrest by promising a new paradise 
through mere economic reforms. 


HEY RUB-A-BUD-DUB. By Theodore Dreiser. New York: Boni 

& Liveright. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Dreiser’s volume of essays, far from being “exciting,” 
as the publisher’s cover promised, is dull and drab in the ex- 
treme. He states so many things that are not so, and he states 
them so arrogantly and cocksuredly, that the intelligent reader 
asks himself in amazement: “How can such an inane book— 
poorly written, full of repetitions, blatant in its irreligion, shame- 
less in its immorality—find enough readers to warrant publica- 
tion?” 

The writer denies the existence of God the Creator, because, 
sponge-like, he has absorbed the teaching of the discredited Ger- 
man monist, Heckel, and finds himself at a loss to solve the 
problem of evil. He questions the Ten Commandments and the 
moral law, because he cannot settle the simplest questions in 
casuistry. He calls all Christians hypocrites, because he has met 
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a few dishonest ones in his newspaper hack work, and dubs all 
lovers of decency, Pharisees, when they will not praise the 
indecencies of a Swinburne or they dare to suggest a 
censorship of the modern movie. He ridicules the narrowness 
of the Christian teaching on marriage, and by “broadness” means 
a harking back to the morals of pagan Rome. He declares our 
American democracy an utter failure, because the money power 
dominates our courts and legislatures, and our statesmen hobnob 
with autocrat nations like Japan, England and the old imperial 
Russia before its fall. 

He tells us that he “is constantly astonished by the thousands 
of men exceedingly capable in some mechanical or narrow 
technical sense, whose world of philosophic vision is that of a 
child.” That he is one of the thousands he so vigorously de- 
nounces, never enters his mind for an instant. Mr. Dreiser has 
no saving sense of humor—hence this awful book. 


A CRY OUT OF THE DARK. By Henry Bailey Stevens. Boston: 

The Four Seas Co. $1.25 net. 

This volume contains three one-act plays. They are not 
practicable for acting, and were not written for that purpose. 
They embody the author’s views upon war, which he regards 
only as a hideous disease. His manner of expressing himself 
shows imagination and excellent literary quality; but from his 
limited outlook he contributes nothing which has not been long 
and deeply pondered by all thoughtful people. Other worth 
while considerations, such as the inspiration of courage, service 
and sacrifice, seem to have escaped his attention. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS AND OTHER POEMS. By Ben- 
jamin R. C. Low. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 
Benjamin Low’s new volume is a pursuit of beauty rather 

than of happiness—if, indeed, the two be definitely separable— 
and the sonnet sequence, or series, which gives it title, is a group 
of fifty-five lyrics related only in what Fiona Macleod would have 
called their “nostalgia for sweet, impossible things.” Wistful, 
yet restrained, is the chord upon which their music ends—its 
abiding, persistent consciousness that 


There is a beauty, after all is said— 
And after all is sung—unreached forever. 


Mr. Low shows wide metrical proficiency and an almost con- 
fusing wealth of metaphor, but in the last analysis his appeal is 
chiefly, perhaps, intellectual. He is not merely a “poet’s poet”— 
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he is also a scholar’s poet. At once romantic and classic, of the 
past and of modernity in his affiliations, his place in contem- 
porary American letters is distinctly interesting and challenging. 


MINCE PIE. By Christopher Morley. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.75. 

In his foreword, “Instructions,” the author tells us this book 
is intended to be read in bed. “Please do not attempt to read it 
anywhere else ... If one asks what excuse there can be for 
prolonging the existence of these trifles (originally published in 
various newspapers and magazines) my answer is that there is 
no excuse. But a copy on the bedside shelf may possibly pave the 
way to easy slumber. Only a mind debauched by learning (in 
Dr. Johnson’s phrase) will scrutinize them too anxiously.” This 
is all very good. No volume can be more delightful for the 
luxurious relaxation which one feels propped up in bed, at peace 
with the world and on the threshold of slumber than Mince Pie, 
which, as a mixture duly flavored and sweetened, proves alluring 
to all healthy appetites. 

“Two Days We Celebrate” throws sidelights upon Samuel 
Johnson with such delicate sympathy that the Great Cham lives 
again in his stalwart Christian faith. “163 Innocent Old Men” 
is delectable and there is a deal of the lighter psychology in 
“Sitting in the Barber’s Chair.” It is indeed the lighter and 
brighter side of life which attracts Mr. Morley, at whose com- 
mand are deft touches, a naive and whimsical humor, and an un- 
failing literary skill. There are allusions aplenty to prove Mr. 
Morley’s wide acquaintance with literature, and at the same time 
to tickle the palate of the Epicurean without offending the un- 
initiate. The interest of the reading public in Mince Pie is a good 
sign; it means that the witty, the humorous, and the clever need 
not be divorced from the clean. 


ALTRUISM: ITS NATURE AND VARIETIES. By George Herbert 
Palmer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
This little volume, containing the Ely Lectures for 1917-18 at 

the Union Theological Seminary, is, in much, interesting and read- 

able. In much else, it may be accused fairly of obfuscating old 
and accepted definitions by giving canonized terminology a new 
content. 

The book is an appeal for selflessness: but there is a lack of 
insistence on the only source of the only enduring selflessness. 
The chapter of introduction, especially, shows the author to be one 
of those who believe that the “conjunct or social self” is the only 
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“real person.” This is pure idealism, sprung of the subjectivist 
logic that has come down from Kant. To insist on partial truth— 
man’s social relations to the extent of denying the other half of 
the truth involved—man’s personality and individuality—is an 
excess that carries its own condemnation. 

MYSTICS ALL. By Enid D. Dinnis. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co. $1.60 net. 

Wide circulation is the rightful due of this welcome collec- 
tion of eleven stories which treat of Catholic mysticism, laid, for 
the most part, among scenes and people of everyday life. They 
combine much diversity of theme with uniformity of interest and 
merit. None falls below the standard of the group, but there is 
one that surpasses it, “The Lady,” a lovely little tale with a quality 
for which not even the general excellence had entirely prepared us. 


HE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST, by the Bishop of Sale (The 

Australian Catholic Truth Society), contains a series of ser- 
mons preached by the Most Rev. Patrick Phelan, D.D., 
Bishop of Sale in the Cathedral of St. Mary on the occasion of 
the consecration of Australasia to the Sacred Heart. The central 
idea developed in these sermons is the Priesthood of Christ as 
exercised by Himself and shared in by the people of His own and 
succeeding generations. These sermons make good reading and 
will be found both interesting and instructive. 


HE Catechism of Religious Profession, published by the 

Brothers of the Sacred Heart at Metuchen, N. J. ($1.50 net), 
is a standard work for all religious communities with simple 
vows. In question and answer form it discusses various queries 
in reference to the religious life, following the outlines of the 
Norme and the legislation of the New Code of Canon Law. 

Part First treats of the vow in general, of religious profession, 
of perfection and the observance of rules and constitutions. 
Part Second is concerned with the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, while Part Third deals with perseverance in the insti- 
tute. 

The volume offers much useful and necessary information 
for religious and those considering the question of vocation. 


HE canonization this month of Blessed Margaret Mary Alaco- 
que has inspired a very beautiful commemorative ode To 
Margaret Mary in Heaven, by Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. This 
worthy tribute of a gifted poet and devoted client of the Sacred 
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Heart to the “predestined girl, woman of fated and celestial 
might,” will be welcomed by all who, led by her, have entered “a 
strife that holiest Heart to come more near.” The poem is pre- 
sented by the Queen’s Work Press of St. Louis, in a booklet of 
attractive size and make-up. Price, 50 cents a copy; $40.00 a 
hundred. 


OOD CHEER, by Humphrey J. Desmond (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 60 cents), sets forth a cheerful outlook upon 
life. The author arranges his material into eight chapters, each 
being subdivided into paragraphs that are, practically, in them- 
selves miniature essays. The matter presented contains much 
that is sensible and timely. On the whole, the little book repays 
reading, especially as its form admits of taking it up, from time 
to time, to occupy a leisure minute. 


HOSE interested in noting the prominence, in many fields of 
a. activity, of Americans who are of Irish birth or ancestry, 
will find an excellent and careful summary in Some Contributions 
to American Life and History, an address delivered at the Train- 
ing School of Teachers, Brooklyn, New York, on March 17, 1920, 
by Dennis R. O’Brien. 


N the March issue of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, in giving notice to 
| a publication of Allyn and Bacon, entitled Everyday Science, we 
stated that it was our regret that the book did not contain an 
alphabetical Index. As a result of a protest from the publishers, 
we find that the particular volume sent to us for review was a 
faulty one, and that the properly bound book carries a full Index 
of thirty-three pages. We wish, therefore, to withdraw this ex- 
ception to the worth of the book which our criticism made and 
of repeating our otherwise full approval. 


TORIES OF GREAT HEROES, by the Rev. James Higgins 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 60 cents), recounts in 
simple fashion the tale of seventeen of the discoverers, explorers 
and Apostles of the New World. It aims to interest youth- 
ful readers in the men, who, since 1492, have opened up to colon- 
ization and civilization the broad plains of America from Canada 
to Patagonia. The book will be useful as a supplementary reader 
in the third or fourth grades both for history and language 
lessons.’ 
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De sacris particulis abanno 1730 in senensi basilica S. Francisci 
incorrupte servatis, by Agostino Ruelli, O. E. S. A. Siena: tipografia S. 
Bernardino, 1917. On the fourteenth of August, 1730, the ciborium pre- 
served in the tabernacle of the high altar of the church of St. Francis 
of Assisi in Siena was stolen by sacrilegious hands. It contained a 
great number of consecrated hosts for the Communion of the faithful 
on the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. The authorities 
of the town instituted a rigorous investigation. On the seventeenth 
of August, in the Church of Saint Mary of Provenzano, a seminarian, 
Paolo Schiavi, praying before the high altar, saw some hosts in a 
broken place in the marble of the altar, on the Gospel side. They 
were taken by prelates appointed by the Bishop of the town, and 
recognized as those stolen from the Church of St. Francis. Their 
number was of 348, besides six fragments. Monsignor Alessandro 
Zondadari, Bishop of Siena, ordered them to be transferred with due 
solemnity to the Church of St. Francis. On the eighteenth of August 
of the same year the sacred particles were placed into a ciborium, and 
after fifty years were still found in a perfect state of preservation. 
On the tenth of June, 1914, Bishop Monsignor Prospero Scaccia again 
certified to their continued miraculous preservation. Studying this 
marvelous preservation, F. Agostino Ruelli, a learned Augustinian, 
has taken occasion to present an admirable historical and theological 
study on Eucharistic miracles. His treatise embraces a most accurate 
and critical examination of the sources of the supernatural event of 
Siena. The writer possesses an extensive knowledge of the Fathers 
of the Church and of St. Thomas. He quotes them frequently and 
harmonizes their doctrine with his conclusions. The work of F. 
Ruelli deserves cordial welcome from the students of Catholic theology. 
It is written in most elegant Latin, and betokens in all its pages the 
greatest devotion of the writer towards the Blessed Sacrament. 

A publication containing many helpful hints for the education 
and up-bringing of children and young people is the review published 
by The League for the Popularization of Practical Knowledge, Peda- 
gogical and Sociological in the Family. It is called L’Education 
Familiale and comes out in Brussels ten times a year. (Rue Victor 
Lefévre, 14). The subscription is 9 francs. 

Exposition de la Morale Catholique. Morale Speciale. IX. “La 
Justice envers Dieu,” by Rev. M. A. Janvier, O.P. (Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux. 5/r.), presents the seventeenth course of Lenten conferences 
delivered at Notre Dame in Paris by the Abbé Janvier. It treats of 
the Worship of God, Exterior and Interior Worship, Public Worship, 
the Efficacy of Prayer, the Excellence or Importance of Prayer, and 
Sacrifice. At the very beginning of his conferences Father Janvier 
declares that he has no confidence in the Paris Peace Conference, 
because it made no mention of God in its sittings. He quotes the New 
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Testament most aptly: “Viam pacis non cognoverent: non est timor 
Dei ante oculos eorum, and the way of peace they have not known. 
There is no fear of God before their eyes” (Rom. iii. 17, 18). 

Pierre Téqui publishes Le Droit Canon des Laiques, by Rev. J. 
Louis Demeuran, a brief synopsis of the New Code of Canon Law for 
the use of the laity. Abbé Demeuran follows the order of the Code 
throughout, laying special stress upon those laws that in any way 
affect the laity. Such a book in English would be welcomed by our 
people. 

And Marriage, Célibat, Vie Religieuse (3 fr. 50), by the Abbé Mil- 
lot, the Vicar General of Versailles, a series of conferences on 
marriage, celibacy and religious life. These simple talks to young 
girls are illustrated by stories in real life and happenings in the lives 
of the saints. 

Also Priéres de la Vie Intérieure (1 fr. 50). This collection of af- 
fective prayers, highly endorsed by the Bishop of Versailles, is well 
calculated to promote a growth of spiritual life, grounded in humility 
and energized by courageous confidence. Ibo Te duce, a spirit that 
dares the heights, is the keynote of this little volume, whose author 
modestly withholds her name. 

From the Librarie Gabriel Beauchesne we have Une Doctrine de 
Vie, by Dr. Henri Carriére (7/r. net), which gathers together in a 
volume of some four hundred pages some of the finest passages in the 
writings of Henry Bordeaux, the well-known French critic and novel- 
ist. Dr. Carriére dedicates his book to the youth of France, asking 
them to make a careful study of this writer, who has always waged a 
vigorous fight against the enemies of the faith and morals of Catholic 
France. 

And La Compagnie de Jésus, by Rev. Joseph Brucker, S.J. (12 fr.), 
a most thorough account of the Jesuits from their foundation to 
their suppression (1521-1773). In some eight hundred pages the author 
gives us the history of the Society in all the countries of the world, 
their missions, schools, literary and scientific labors, etc. He answers 
in brief form the many calumnies of their enemies, and sets forth 
simply and eloquently the many services the Jesuits have rendered the 
Church. 

Scintille Ignatiane, by Gabriel Hevenesi, S.J. (New York: Fred- 
erick Pustet & Co. $1.25; cloth, 75 cents), contains spiritual readings 
for every day of the year, selected from the works of St. Ignatius. They 
treat of poverty, chastity, obedience, humility, prayer, the love of God, 
mortification, spiritual blindness, rash judgment, envy, calumny, scru- 
pulosity, etc. 








Recent Events. 


The revolutionary government which was 

Germany. set up in Berlin under Dr. Wolfgang von 

Kapp as Chancellor and General Baron von 

Luettwitz as Commander-in-Chief collapsed after a brief existence 

of five days. The collapse was brought about by the general apathy 

of the people, and the open hostility of all political parties and 

particularly by the operation of the general strike which had been 

called by President Ebert throughout Germany. Both Kapp and 

von Luettwitz and the other leaders of the Revolutionists fled from 

Berlin, and the revolutionary troops returned to their barracks at 

Doeberitz. A few days later the Ebert Government was again in 
control in Berlin. 

Almost immediately the restored Government found itself face 
to face with serious disorders throughout the country, especially 
in Westphalia and the valley of the Ruhr, where the workers en- 
deavored to set up a Soviet régime. Armed workmen seized 
Essen, and violent fighting took place in Kiel, Leipsic, Hamburg, 
Stuttgart, and particularly in the Ruhr district, which was re- 
ported aflame with Bolshevism, and where Communist forces were 
said to number as many as 70,000 well-armed men. In order to 
quell these disorders the Berlin Government sent an armed force 
into the region and requested permission of the Allies to increase 
the number of her troops in the disturbed district, which, accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Versailles, has been neutralized. To this re- 
quest England, Italy and the United States seemed disposed to ac- 
cede, but France offered opposition. 

This division of Allied opinion was intensified at the begin- 
ning of April, when France took individual action and sent into 
the Rhineland an army of 18,000 men under General Degoutte, 
which occupied Frankfort, Darmstadt and Hanau. Her ground 
for this action was that the Germans had violated the Treaty pro- 
vision which forbade the invasion of the neutralized Rhine valley 
by German Government troops. France was supported in this 
stand by Belgium, but Great Britain and Italy emphatically dis- 
avowed approval of the French occupation. The contention of 
the French was, that the Versailles Treaty had been violated, and 
that the presence of German troops in the Rhineland was a grave 
military danger to France. England, while admitting a technical 
violation of the Treaty, felt the military danger to be slight, and 
that the Allies’ first duty was to permit Germany a free hand in 
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stamping out Bolshevism within her borders. Sharp notes were 
exchanged between France and England, and for a time it looked 
as if there would be a dissolution of their alliance, but this was 
finally averted in a new settlement. 

By this settlement the British Government commits itself 
anew to the enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, especially the 
clauses prescribing the disarmament of Germany, and which par- 
ticularly affect France. The French Government agrees to a slight 
extension of the permission to the German Government to main- 
tain a limited number of troops in the neutral zone. As soon as 
the supplementary troops have been withdrawn by the Berlin 
Government, the French troops will quit Frankfort, Darmstadt, 
Hanau, Hamburg and Dieburg. The French Government regards 
the outcome as a victory. Although it retreats somewhat from 
its original stand by agreeing to evacuate Frankfort before all the 
German troops are withdrawn from the neutral zone, yet it points 
out it has gained the assurance of the enforcement of the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty, for the strict carrying out of which 
the Rhine move was only a detailed measure. In the new settle- 
ment France retains for unforeseen eventualities the right of indi- 
vidual action. 

The Interallied Commission of Control has recommended that 
the August protocol permitting the Germans to have 17,000 troops 
in the Ruhr, which expired April 10th, be extended one month. 
The Germans asked for a three months’ extension. The recom- 
mendation of the Interallied Commission will probably be adopted 
by the three main Allied Governments. The withdrawal of all 
German troops no longer needed in the Ruhr district has already 
begun, and the Communist revolt, with the exception of sporadic 
outbreaks, seems to have been effectually broken. 

Shortly after the return of the Ebert Government to Berlin 
an entirely new Cabinet was formed, composed of Majority Social- 
ists with six places, Democrats with three, and Centrists with 
three. The new Premier, who is also Foreign Secretary, is Her- 
man Muller. Gustave Noske, the former Minister of Defence, who 
was looked upon as the strongest man in the old Cabinet, has been 
replaced by Herr Gessler, the Chief Burgomaster of Nuremberg. 
The Labor Federation, whose opposition proved fatal to the Kapp 
régime, has expressed its approval of the new Cabinet. Reports 
from South Germany, however, indicate that a secession move- 
ment, centring in Munich and affecting Bavaria and neighboring 
States, is gathering strength. The south Germans are reported 
dissatisfied with the coalition Government in Berlin, particularly 
because of its recent concessions to the labor unions. 
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Similar dissatisfaction with the Berlin administration has 
been expressed in the West. The Catholic newspapers in particu- 
lar are restive because of what they call the Government’s dilatori- 
ness in handling the Ruhr insurrection, and have even hinted at a 
dissolution of the Republic. Moreover, a commission, represent- 
ing the Reichwehr troops operating in the region of Essen and 
also the Socialist and Catholic labor organizations there, which is 
in Berlin to make representations regarding the pacification of 
the region, demands that the Government punish the Communist 
leaders immediately. The commission also protests against the 
interference of the labor unions in the Government. On the other 
hand, recent dispatches show that the rule of the workmen has 
ceased throughout the Ruhr district, the executive committees at 
Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Barmen and Hagen having relinquished 
authority to the municipal officials in accordance with the peace 
terms between the Government and the workers. 

Recently the German battleships, Nassau and Ostfriesland, 
arrived at the Firth of Forth, this constituting the first steps in 
the surrender of the remainder of the German warships under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. Ultimately the Ostfries- 
land, which was reckoned by the Germans one of their first-class 
battleships, and which displaces 22,800 tons, will be turned over to 
the American Government. The Nassau, which is also of the dread- 
naught class, but displaces only 18,000 tons, has been allocated to 
Japan. The arrival of these two battleships marks the first de- 
livery of German naval vessels since the Scapa Flow incident. 
There remain six battleships, several light cruisers and some forty 
or fifty torpedo-boat destroyers and a number of submarines to be 
delivered. In addition, it has been agreed that fifty-four German 
submarines shall be sold for the benefit of the Allies. The alloca- 
tion of the remaining vessels has not been determined upon, but 
it is understood that Brazil will receive six torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, some submarines and a cruiser. The delivery of these vessels 
is expected to take place within a month. 

In execution of the armistice terms Germany also has re- 
cently delivered to France 2,683 locomotives, of which 697 have 
been ceded by France to the Allied Powers. 

Financial conditions in Germany have improved during the 
past month. Recent quotations on the Berlin Exchange show that 
the mark, which before the Kapp revolution stood steadily at 
rather more than 300 to the pound sterling, stands now at 216. 
Also there has been a drop in price of some important raw mate- 
rials, such as copper. But the fall in the mark has been accom- 
panied by an all-around rise in prices and by the exhaustion of 
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some necessaries. There is little or no coal, and the price of 
leather has increased enormously. The food situation is decided- 
ly worse than a year ago. Imported foodstuffs are three times 
dearer than six months ago. 

The physical condition of the people, especially the children, 
is very poor. At least twenty-five per cent of Berlin’s children 
between one and fourteen years are badly underfed. Of 485,000 
Berlin children, 29,000 are suffering from tuberculosis, according 
to the latest statistics, and 77,000 are suffering from various other 
illnesses brought on by long underfeeding. In January the fig- 
ures for forty-three big towns of Germany showed that over 
200,000 children were afflicted with tuberculosis, and 850,000 were 
ill from lack of proper food. All great towns report a big increase 
in the death rate. 


The most important military event of the 
Russia. month has been the launching of the long 
heralded spring campaign of the Bolshevik 
armies against Poland. This campaign began about the middle 
of March and has continued to the present, but has met with uni- 
form failure, the Poles repulsing, with sanguinary losses to the 
enemy, repeated and shifting attacks along a four hundred mile 
front, despite the fact that they were greatly outnumbered and 
that the Soviet troops used heavy artillery, tanks, armored cars, 
and other apparatus captured from General Denikin on the South 
Russian front. The most severe fighting has occurred on the 
Polesian-Podolian line, near the Galician frontier, the Bolsheviki 
concentrating their attacks on this sector in an endeavor to cap- 
ture Kovno, an important railroad centre, and Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
a city highly prized because of its strategic importance. The 
Russian offensive has broken down at all points, due partly to the 
superior morale of the Polish troops and partly to the collapse of 
the Russian railroad system, which is in no condition to support 
an offensive. A recent report of Russian technical experts to the 
Allied representatives at Warsaw, shows that there are approxi- 
mately only 300 serviceable locomotives throughout the country 
as compared with 16,000 before the War. 

Meanwhile, peace negotiations have been in progress between 
the Bolsheviki and the Poles, but to date without definite result. 
The Polish peace terms are severe, the foremost condition being 
that Russia must renounce sovereignty to all territory obtained by 
Russia through the partition of Poland by the Governments of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia more than a century ago. In addi- 
tion, the Poles ask considerable guarantees in the form of a row 
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of barrier States, a new cordon sanitaire, under Polish protectorate 
and lying between the neighborhood of Brest-Litovsk and the old 
Polish frontier of 1772. The Poles also demand the temporary 
occupation of the Government of Smolensk as an additional meas- 
ure of security, but this may be a mere talking point to be traded 
off for something else. 

The Soviet Government in its counter proposal asked for an 
armistice along the entire battlefront during the proposed peace 
negotiations, and also suggested the holding of the peace confer- 
ence in Esthonia instead of Borisov, on the Beresina River, north- 
east of Minsk, but the Poles rejected both these proposals, on the 
ground, first, that a general armistice would be taken advantage 
of by the Bolsheviki to bring up reénforcements, and, second, that 
Esthonia, by its negotiation of a treaty with the Russian Soviets, 
violated the terms of its existing treaty with Poland. The latest 
development of the situation has been the announcement by the 
Soviet Government that it considers the last note of the Poles in 
the nature of. an ultimatum, and declares that the selection of a 
city in the military zone for the negotiations and the conclusion 
of a merely local armistice are unprecedented. The message con- 
cludes by saying that Russia’s only alternative is to address a 
communication to the United States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy, pointing out that the reéstablishment of commercial rela- 
tions with the Powers will be greatly hindered if Russia is unable 
to obtain peace, and that “it is impossible for the Entente to de- 
cline responsibility on this occasion when their influence would 
induce Poland to adopt a less irreconcilable attitude.” 

Other military operations of the Bolsheviki have been of a 
minor nature. At the beginning of April they launched attacks 
on both sides of the River Dvina, apparently opening a drive on 
the northern front designed to carry them in the direction of 
Vilna. Fighting of an inconclusive character at various points on 
this front, has been reported in Lettish dispatches. The Bolshe- 
viki also started an offensive against Finland, but this has since 
been discontinued. 

Novorossisk, the last base in Southern Russia under control 
of General Denikin, was captured late in March by the Bolsheviki 
and the volunteer force thoroughly defeated. Over 100,000 men 
and great quantities of supplies fell into the enemy’s hands. With 
the remnant of his army Denikin then retreated to the Crimea, 
making his base at Theodosia on the Black Sea. Shortly after his 
arrival there, however, in the face of a new Bolshevik offensive 
in the Crimea, Denikin placed his resignation in the hands of his 
councilors and entreated them to select another chief, whereupon 
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they appointed General Wrangel as commander of the southern 
volunteer forces. 

General Wrangel is of Norwegian blood, and is such a forceful 
character that his adherents believe he can reorganize the 
shattered volunteer and Cossack forces better than the Generals 
who participated in the campaign around Odessa and Novorossisk, 
where the volunteers showed no desire to fight. Volunteer troops 
are to occupy Simferopol and Sebastopol. General Alexieff’s divi- 
sion is to occupy Kertch. Don and Kuban Cossacks are at Eupa- 
toria, on the western coast of the Crimea. 

According to latest dispatches, the Bolsheviki have not yet 
made any headway in the Crimea. Foreign military officers who 
watched the evacuation of Novorossisk and other places in the 
South, are not optimistic about the defence of the Crimea, how- 
ever, because, they assert, the morale of the volunteer troops is 
low and there is no general disposition to make a vigorous defen- 
sive campaign. On the other hand, the natural defences in this 
region are extremely effective, and the Bolshevik army has been 
so weakened by the typhus that the volunteers may hold their 
ground in spite of the demoralization that exists. It is estimated 
that 100,000 refugees are gathered in the Crimea. After his resig- 
nation General Denikin went to Constantinople and later, in conse- 
quence of the assassination of his chief of staff while visiting the 
Russian embassy there, took refuge on a British warship, which 
has since been reported to have sailed for Malta. 

In the Caucausus the Bolsheviki are advancing rapidly toward 
Azerbayan and Georgia. The Georgian Government is so weak 
and so hard pressed by its own radical elements that there seems 
little hope of successful resistance to the Soviet forces. The 
Georgian situation is further complicated by the flood of Cossack 
soldiers and civilians fleeing across the mountains ahead of the 
Bolshevik advance. Armed Cossacks to the number of 30,000, 
moving southward from Novorossisk and to Tuapie are concen- 
trated at Sochi, with the Bolsheviki pursuing the Georgians in 
their front, the mountains on the one side and the sea on the 
other. The Georgians refuse to admit the Cossacks into Georgia 
unless they disarm, which the Cossacks decline to do, although 
virtually starving. The British have provided a temporary flour 
supply to quiet the situation, in the hope of effecting a settlement. 

With the sailing of Brigadier General Wm. A. Graves, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Expeditionary Forces in Siberia, 
and about 2,000 men from Vladivostok on April Ist, the evacuation 
of American troops from Siberia was completed. A few hours 
subsequent to their departure from Vladivostok, a Japanese 
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proclamation was posted throughout the city stating that Japanese 
troops would not evacuate Siberia at the present time and warn- 
ing all inhabitants against any unfriendly attitude on the part of 
the Russian population. On April 5th, Japanese troops suddenly 
seized Vladivostok in a night attack, ousted the provisional gov- 
ernment, which is alleged to have been in communication with the 
Bolsheviki, and disarmed all Russians. 

The purpose of the Japanese occupation of Vladivostok is 
stated to be, to protect Japanese interests, to safeguard the prin- 
cipal Japanese base of supplies in Siberia at Vladivostok, to ward 
off the threat of Bolshevism which has been advancing steadily 
toward the Pacific with the Bolshevik forces through Siberia, and 
also to remove the menace to Manchuria and Korea, which lie to 
the east and west of Vladivostok. No representations have been 
made by the American Government against Japan’s action, and it 
is not understood that there will be any, as Japan’s vital interest 
from the point of view of national defence in the maintenance of 
troops in Siberia is recognized by this Government. Later dis- 
patches state that the Japanese have captured the entire Ussuri 
railroad between Vladivostok and Khabarovsk. This line, which 
is about four hundred miles long, runs directly north and south 
and passes through the important towns of Nikolsk and Ussuri. 

The Soviet Government continues to make overtures for trade 
to the various countries, neutral and Allied, and recently a Rus- 
sian Trade Commission, accompanied by twenty-four experts in 
trade and engineering, arrived at Copenhagen from Moscow. It 
is the intention of this Commission after a short stay in Denmark 
to proceed to London, and perhaps later to the United States. 
The Commission will endeavor to get in touch with merchants and 
manufacturers in Allied and neutral countries, and start trade be- 
tween them and Russia as soon as possible. 

In this connection later dispatches announce that the British 
delegation has concluded its negotiations with the Russian Soviet 
representatives, and that there is good prospect for the early estab- 
lishment of trade between Great Britain and Russia. Agreement 
for the resumption of commercial relations has been reached also 
between Sweden and Russia, providing Great Britain and France 
annul the Baltic blockade. Recent dispatches announce the arri- 
val of an Italian commercial mission in Athens on its way to Rus- 
sia to negotiate with the Soviet Government for the purchase of 
raw materials for manufacture. The mission is reported to be 
furnished with several million rubles in cash. 

The ban on trade relations between this country and Russia 
may soon be lifted, according to a report from Washington, al- 
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though the recent American proposal to the Supreme Council for 
concerted action to this end by Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the United States has temporarily deferred action here. The 
Allies are believed to be awaiting a conference with members of the 
Russian coéperative mission before replying to the American sug- 
gestion. Whatever the Allies decide, however, American officials 
say, it is probable that formal notice would soon be given by the 
United States that restrictions now in force have been withdrawn. 
There will be no objection to the visit to this country of the Rus- 
sian cooperative mission, it was added, if the members are able to 
prove absence of any official connection between the codperatives 
whom they represent and the Russian Soviet Government. 


The principal question before the Supreme 

France. Council and the Allied Governments during 

the last month (outside the controversy 

over the French occupation of towns in the Rhineland already 

treated), has been the Turkish problem. Various solutions have 

been proposed during the month, and the Supreme Council re- 

quested the advice of President Wilson on the subject. The two 

chief points of the President’s note in reply, were a demand for 

the expulsion of the Turk from Europe, and the proposed creation 
of an Armenian state with as wide boundaries as possible. 

The objection of the Allied Governments to this proposal are 
threefold; they contend, first, that the three countries most closely 
concerned and upon which the military consequences of any de- 
cision would rest, namely, Great Britain, France and Italy, are 
united in the belief that the Sultan should not be sent to Asia 
Minor; second, that even expulsionists among the Allies place seri- 
ous credence in the dangerous effervescence of Mussulman feeling 
which the expulsion of the Sultan from Constantinople would 
cause; and third, that the retention by the Turkish Government 
of Constantinople under Allied control promises better results, 
particularly in safeguarding the lives of the Armenians, than the 
expulsion policy, which might lead to the establishment of an un- 
controlled hostile Turkish Government beyond the Taurus 
Mountains. 

No reply to the President’s note will be sent until after the 
conference of the Allied Governments at San Remo, Italy, between 
the 19th and 22d of April. It is conjectured that the Allies will 
express their sympathy with the giving to Armenia of a state with 
boundaries in proportion to her population, but it will be pointed 
out that the Armenians from a strict equity point of view have less 
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right to the disputed territory than the indigenous Turkish peas- 
ants, and that the Armenians are not so numerous as to warrant 
giving them such extended boundaries as the President desires. 

Of course, the failure of America to ratify the Peace Treaty 
and its refusal to accept an Armenian mandate, has thrown Allied 
councils into confusion, particularly with regard to the Turkish 
question, and in a further endeavor to find a solution for that 
question, the Supreme Council early in April addressed a com- 
munication to the League of Nations requesting that the League 
accept a mandate for Armenia. After several meetings, however, 
the League declared that it was unable to accept the mandate be- 
cause it lacks the machinery for administering such a charge. 
To take over such a mandate would require both military and 
financial resources, neither of which the League possesses. The 
Council of the League believes it can find a mandatory for Ar- 
menia in some neutral State if some one else will pay the ex- 
penses, and recommends that the members of the League make 
collective arrangements to meet Armenia’s needs. As for the 
assumption of guardianship of the racial minorities in Turkey, the 
Council of the League believes it is within its province to accept 
this duty, but cannot definitely commit itself as to ways and 
means until the Turkish Treaty has been fully drafted. It is ex- 
pected by Allied observers that some kind of Turkish Treaty will 
be sufficiently ready by the end of April or the beginning of May, 
to invite the Turkish delegation to Paris. The details of the 
Treaty it is expected will be finally disposed of at the San Remo 
conference. The San Remo conference may also have occasion to 
make the final decision on some questions regarding the Hun- 
garian Peace Treaty. 

Turning to purely French affairs and internal conditions, the 
depreciation of French currency, which was checked for a time 
after the fall in January, has begun again with doubled velocity. 
In the last three sessions of the Exchanges the value of the franc 
has dropped fourteen per cent as compared with sterling, and 
about twelve per cent as compared with the dollar and Dutch, 
Spanish, Swiss and Scandinavian money. At present even Ger- 
many gains seven per cent on France. Reducing the French 
economic situation to its simplest terms, the principal cause for 
the depreciation of the franc is that the country is obliged to buy 
abroad nearly six times as much in money value as it sells. That 
France has far too much floating paper is merely an additional 
handicap, not a basic source of the trouble. There is much talk 
about work and augmented production, but production cannot be 
augmented unless imports are augmented simultaneously, and 
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when that occurs, the franc, of course, falls faster than ever. Im- 
ports have already been reduced to the lowest possible figure, so 
that there is no remedy in that direction. Yet, unless a remedy is 
found, disaster would seem to be inevitable. 

In a recent debate in the Chamber of Deputies on new taxes, 
Deputy Auriol, Socialist, asserted that the only remedy for 
France’s financial situation was the taxation of capital and war 
profits. Budget Reporter Dumont’s statement on the budget was 
well received by the House. It is expected that the Government’s 
revenues under the new taxes will be increased 8,500,000,000 
francs. Among the fresh taxes is one of ten per cent upon the 
gross receipts of theatres, music halls, circuses, hippodromes, race 
tracks and bicycle races. 

Subscriptions to the latest French loan totaled 15,730,000,000 
francs, of which 6,800,000,000 francs was in new money. The 
new loan subscription included 8,000,000,000 francs in national de- 
fence bonds, more than 550,000,000 francs in national defence - 
obligations, and about 375,000,000 francs in French rentes. Sub- 
scriptions totaling 275,000,000 came from abroad, and 84,000,000 
francs from the colonies. 

The financial situation is the determining factor in French 
opposition to President Wilson’s proposal that the Allied and 
Associated Powers declare forthwith the lifting of all trade re- 
strictions against Russia. The French Government is determined 
not to participate in any such step, until the Moscow Government 
recognizes the debt of 26,000,000,000 francs which Russia owes to 
the French Government and other French interests. At the nego- 
tiations which will soon be opened in London between representa- 
tives of the Allies and of Russia, the representative of France may 
be expected to present the French claims with vigor. The Russian 
delegation is headed by Krassin, who has been widely quoted as 
saying that Russia had wiped all foreign debts off the slate and 
would consent to no consideration of them. 

Particulars of the distribution of enemy warships among the 
Allies have recently been published in Paris. France’s share, 
which is ten per cent of the total tonnage of all the captured enemy 
ships, with the exception of submarines, represents 92,000 tons, 
half of which is in German ships and half in Austrian. Five 
cruisers and ten destroyers are allotted to France, and the same 
number of cruisers and destroyers to Italy. Each of these two 
Powers will also receive a light cruiser and three destroyers, 
which may be used for a year for experimental purposes, but must 
be destroyed when that time has elapsed. France will receive the 
cruiser Emden. Forty submarines now in French ports are also 
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allotted to France, and of these ten may be put in service. France 
is the only Power to which the privilege of using captured sub- 
marines has been granted. 


According to latest dispatches, conditions 

Italy. in Fiume are becoming more critical daily, 

owing to factional quarrels among the 

d’Annunzio troops, labor unrest and the lack of food and work. 

D’Annunzio has sent to Rome a committee headed by Signor di 

Ambris, Chief Secretary to Mayor Gigante, to discuss with Premier 

Nitti plans for a relaxation of the blockade of the city, which is 
paralyzing the activities of the port. 

A general strike was recently declared in Fiume, but it lasted 
only one day. The workmen demanded restoration of the food 
situation to a normal basis, a reversion to the prices prevailing 
prior to the local troubles, and the adjustment of the value of 
money in exchange, so as to restore the former purchasing power 
of wages. It is complained that prices are now quoted in lire, 
whereas wages are paid in Jugo-Slav crowns, worth only one- 
twelfth of the lire. The National Council promised an improve- 
ment in conditions. 

The strike leaders asserted they were insistent on having 
d’Annunzio leave Fiume. They said if they were unsuccessful 
locally, the strike would spread to Trieste, then to Milan and 
threaten Italy. The workers say their demand for normal food 
rations is impossible of fulfillment while the partial blockade con- 
tinues, and that the blockade would continue as long as d’Annunzio 
remained. D’Annunzio is also faced with a disagreement among 
the troops over Monarchist and Republican feuds. This, coupled 
with the attitude of the working groups, places him in the most 
serious situation since his occupation of Fiume. 

A recent telegram from Trieste asserts that the Italo-Jugo-Slav 
Commission, which has been in consultation regarding an Adriatic 
settlement, has reached an agreement concerning the Adriatic 
ports under which Italy obtains sovereignty over Fiume, while the 
Jugo-Slavs receive Susak, the Canale della Fiumara, the Porto- 
Baross, the port of Volosca and Scutari. D’Annunzio is declared 
to be strongly against the arrangement, of which Premier Lloyd 
George is credited to be the author. Italian representatives ex- 
press the conviction that the matter will finally be settled by direct 
negotiations after the disappearance of the obstacles created by 
d’Annunzio’s occupation of Fiume. The d’Annunzio movement, 
it is added, is now considered in a state of dissolution. 
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The new Nitti Cabinet has faced several crises during the 
last month, but in each case has been given a vote of confidence by 
the Chamber of Deputies. The new Government is in favor of a 
lenient policy toward Russia and Germany, favors a friendly 
understanding with the Jugo-Slavs on the Adriatic question, does 
not desire any territorial occupation of Turkey or Asia Minor, and 
as regards home policy desires the maintenance of order by all 
classes, increased work and production, and diminution in con- 
sumption in order to avoid disaster to the nation. In order to 
bring these home policies into effect the food-card system has been 
revived with an even stricter system than during the War. Coal 
cannot be had at any price, and gas for only three hours per day. 
Many trains have been suppressed. 

Labor demonstrations have been made in various cities 
throughout Italy during the month, and at Milan an attempt was 
made to set up a Soviet system of control of large industrial con- 
cerns. Strikes have occurred also in Bologna, Pisa, Leghorn and 
Florence, and there were casualities both to the police and the 
strikers. In the Novra, Alexandria, Brescia and Treviso Provinces 
a gigantic agricultural strike was called, involving 300,000 work- 
ers. Several peasant demonstrations were put down by machine- 
gun fire. 


April 17, 1920. 








With Our Readers. 


N important, though short, contribution to the history of 
Catholic service in the late War is an article, contributed to 
the March Month, entitled “The French Priest in the War,” by 
the Rev. John Dawson, S.M. The extent of the services of the 
Catholic priests and of how that service in turn reflects the Catho- 
lic soul of France is by no means sufficiently known or considered. 
“What they (the French chaplains) told me and what I saw with 
my own eyes, convinced me of one thing: that there is far more 
Catholic life in France than we, who judge her by her public acts, 
are apt to believe. How it is that so many generous, even fervent, 
Catholics exercise so little influence on the public life of their 
country remains a puzzle that no French Catholic, priest or lay- 
man, has ever been able to solve for me.” 

The answer might be made that the French Catholic body 
has lacked the means of common action in matters of public 
legislation. 

Whether this be true or not, it is true that an active minority 


may rule a country; shape its legislation; control its public 
institutions; deprive private institutions of their life, while the 
majority are, so to speak, asleep, uninterested and unorganized | 
for common public action. 


* * * * 


N our own country we have seen that prohibition was made a 
federal constitutional amendment by an active minority. The 
activities of “foundations,” of institutes, of societies and organ-- 
izations eager to push their special object or their particular 
measure of reform or supervision are today centred upon federal 
legislation. The objective of their activities is the Congress of 
the United States. Success there means a short cut to success 
in the particular State they seek to affect or in all the States. 
Thus do minorities work: framing their proposed legislation in 
learned and influential council; far-visioned in the importance 
of its phrasing; securing prominent men and women, who know 
little of the real bearing of the legislation in question, as their 
supporters; impressing the Senator or Congressman with their 
repeated appeal, magnifying the volume of public opinion back 
of it—meanwhile pushing a vigorous propaganda in the press 
under various forms and disguises. When the matter is actually 
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presented in the halls of Congress they who are back of it have 
the big advantage of position, of initiative, of planned campaign. 
The public sometimes learn of the bill when it is introduced: 
oftentimes much later, sometimes they know nothing of it until 


it is passed. 
me * * * 


N the light of all this, it is increasingly important that organiza- 
[ tions interested in legislative measures should be really in- 
terested, and have the means of securing information, even from 
the beginning. We speak not in a political way. The political 
ends of legislation, that is in so far as they affect candidates or 
parties, have nothing to do with the question, at least nothing to 
do with it directly, as we treat it here. Legislation is not only 
becoming more and more federal, legislation is becoming more 
paternal. Time was when the Christian citizen or the Christian 
organization might avert its eyes from Washington and go its 
undisturbed way, confident that the Federal Government would 
not only not interfere with, but would certainly support Christian 
principles and Christian morals. Neither the individual nor the 
organization can have any such security today. Like Horace, 
though in quite a different sense, the Federal Congress considers 
nothing human a stranger to itself. As he treasures the sanc- 
tities of life, so, therefore, must every citizen be alive to every 
matter of proposed legislative action, either national or state. 
With equal truth may it be said that every organization really 
interested in the true welfare of the country, in the preservation 
not only of the fundamental principles of Christian society, but 
in the right to educate our children therein—with equal truth it 
may be said that every such organization should be intensely, 
vitally interested and informed on every matter of religious or 
moral concern that is proposed as a subject of legislation. Most 
truly does it behoove those who watch from the towers of Israel 
to regard even the far-off enemies that have their face set towards 


the holy city. 
* * 2K * 


NCE legislation affects the sacred and moral rights of 
O the individual or of the Church, the name political may be 
eliminated and religious substituted. Today there is no question 
affecting religion at least indirectly that is not being made the 
subject of federal legislation. We all know the federal attempts 
to control and define the education of the young. The same move- 
ment is showing itself in state legislatures. In Michigan far more 
than the number necessary have signed a petition which brings 
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before the voters next November, a constitutional amendment 
which would forbid the very existence of parochial schools in 
that State. 

Marriage laws are for the present left to the State. Lax 
as they are, the tendency is to greater laxity. 

Americanization bills are being considered; to the American- 
ization portion of them no one would have any objection: but to 
the powers which some of them would confer of killing the right 
of private schools many would object. Health legislation is on its 
federal way; it includes a sex hygiene programme to which no 
one can be indifferent who is not indifferent to Christian morals. 
This naturally touches the most fundamental questions of ethics, 
and not only the physical but the spiritual welfare of the genera- 
tion to come. Hospitals; homes for the feeble-minded; segrega- 
tion; child welfare; industrial problems concerning women, all 
are within the range of national legislation. 

Today it is forbidden to send the reading matter of birth- 
control societies through the mails. A vigorous campaign will 
soon open whereby these societies will seek, and they confidently 
expect, the permission of the federal authorities to send through 
the mails their obscene and immoral propaganda. The words 
are none too strong, for they teach not only contraceptive methods, 
but that sexual immorality is not sinful. 


* * * * 


UR aim in these paragraphs is not to point out legislation that 

may be harmful and anti-Christian. Legislation may be 
good or bad: worthy or unworthy. Our point is that we do not 
know its character: we are unable to meet or encourage or 
modify or oppose, unless we keep ourselves informed through 
channels that capably operate. 

Organization, capable and ready representation are needed 
if such is to be the case: if we as Catholics are to preserve our 
own fundamental religious rights and contribute our preéminent 
share to the legislation that will shape and control the destiny 
of our country. Organization is not a matter simply of numbers 
nor of a national committee nor group. Organization is not a 
centralized authority. That would work more harm than good. 
Organization demands the constant watchfulness of those who 
serve under authority: it demands also the declaration of a pro- 
gramme, a line of action, at least on general lines that will be- 
speak the aim and purpose of the body Catholic. Unless legis- 
lation is radically and thoroughly bad—and framers are seldom 
so foolish as to permit it to be classified entirely in that category— 
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successful opposition to it means a definite constructive pro- 
gramme on the part of those who oppose. Organization in oppo- 
sition, therefore, means constant study of the forces in operation; 
of the social conditions to be affected; of how best the reform 
looked for may be secured; of full and correct data on the ques- 
tion or questions under discussion. Organization demands the 
ability to use the means of publicity: the service of those who 
can present it capably to the press. It demands further the means 
to inform every part of the organization—all lay Catholic so- 
cieties for example—to keep them in touch with national affairs, 
readily to secure their aid, their advice, their support. 


* * * * 


E have attempted here to show but one reason why the 
formation of the National Catholic Welfare Council, com- 
posed of the hierarchy of the United States, was not only ad- 
visable, but, given the circumstances, absolutely necessary. 
Decided upon at the meeting of the hierarchy in September, 
1919, the first steps in the actual formation were taken by the 
Administrative Committee in the first part of December, 1919. 
The Administrative Committee were directed to establish 
five departments, the Department of Education, the Department 
of Social Action, the Department of Legislation, the Department 
of Lay Organizations and the Department of Press and Publicity. 
The Chairman of the Administrative Committee is the Most 
Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco. The 
Chairmen of the various departments in the order named are: 
the Most Rev. Austin Dowling, Archbishop of St. Paul; the 
Most Rev. D. J. Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia; the 
Right Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, Bishop of Rockford; the Right 
Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Toledo, and the Right Rev. 
William T. Russell, Bishop of Charleston. 


* * * oa 


O secure unity of action among the five departments, the 
Administrative Committee directed a joint national com- 
mittee to be formed, consisting of a representative of each of 
the departments; that the headquarters of such committee be 
established at Washington, and that the conduct of the committee 
as a whole should be under the care of a General Secretary 
acting as representative of the Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee. To this position of General Secretary the Rev. 
John J. Burke, C.S.P., Editor of THE CaTHOLIC WorLD, was 


appointed. 
* * * * 
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ONSIDERING the difficulties that must inevitably be met 
with in securing capable men, the plans and programmes 
that must be drawn up and carried out in the formation of these 
departments, the progress already made is very encouraging. 
The headquarters of the joint committee have been established 
at 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. The Executive 
Staff there is practically complete. The representative of the. 
Department of Education is the well-known authority, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Pace; that of the Department of Social Action, Dr. John 
A. Ryan, author of the now classical work, A Living Wage; 
with Dr. Ryan is associated Dr. John A. Lapp, whose work on 
The Fundamentals of Citizenship is now widely used throughout 
the country. This Department has already done remarkable 
work in outlining programmes; in providing lecture courses in 
our seminaries and colleges; in the definite preparation of two 
important volumes; and in the publication of timely pamphlets, 
two of which are now in press. This Department shall fix the 
standards and programmes for all the social service work of the 
Council. The final steps in organizing the Department of Legis- 
lation are about to be taken. 
x * * * 
HE Press and Publicity Department has not only completed 
its home organization, with three special Bureaus, but has 
begun the issuing of a weekly news sheet to the Catholic press 
of the country. The mission of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council demanded that existing Catholic organizations should, 
through its efforts, be helped and strengthened in their appointed 
fields. For years, through much labor and sacrifice, the Catholic 
Press Association had done creditable work for Catholic journal- 
ism. Only those who were with it in its pioneer days and who 
were then encouraged and fortified by the leadership of its - 
President, the Right Rev. James J. Hartley, Bishop of Co- 
lumbus, know from experience the almost insurmountable dif- 
- ficulties that had to be met. 

Almost all the Catholic journals of the country are members 
of the Catholic Press Association. Its news service was credit- 
ably handled. It asked for the extension of that news service. 
This could not be done by the funds at the disposal of the As- 
sociation. The Press and Publicity Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council has undertaken to supply this. 

* * * * 
EFORE the work of organization was undertaken, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council through the Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Press Department attended the National Convention 
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of the Catholic Press Association. Eight members of the latter 
are members also of the Executive Committee of the Press De- 
partment of the National Catholic ‘Welfare Council, and the 
agreement made with the Press Department of the Council means 
that the Catholic Press Association will be stronger and more 
efficient than ever before. To those vital questions of uniform 
size; of national advertising; of common purchase of paper, it 
will now be able to give its full attention. The Press and Pub- 
licity Department has, as we have said, organized an Information 
and Clipping Bureau and also a Book and Pamphlet Bureau, 
which will not only keep in touch with all Catholic publications, 
but will file copies of the same in its library at national head- 
quarters. The Executive Committee of the Department will be 
announced at a later date. 


* * * * 


N the formation of the Department of Lay Organizations it was 
necessary, first, to form a National Council of Catholic Women, 
which would help in a national way every existing Catholic or- 
ganization of women, use existing societies for the national work 
that is to be done, and also sustain and direct its own service 
department for national social service work. The success 
achieved by the women’s organizations during the War and in 
after-the-war work under the direction of the Committee on Spe- 
cial War Activities of the National Catholic War Council, made 
imperative the existence of such an organization. The women’s 
work thus conducted must be sustained and directed after the 
active labors of the National Catholic War Council have ceased. 
A National Catholic Women’s Council that will continue to direct 
and supervise it is of supreme importance. That the Catholic 
women of the country realize this was evidenced most widely 
and most enthusiastically at the national conference held under 
the direction of the Episcopal Chairman of the Department, 
Bishop Schrembs of Toledo. 


* * 2K * 


HE Conference met in Washington, March 5th, 6th, and 7th. 
Two hundred attended: of these one hundred and seven were 
voting delegates. To its deliberations were invited representa- 
tives of all the dioceses of the country, representatives of all 
national Catholic women’s organizations, and some “unattached” 
women who have made their name in Catholic social service. 
The mind of the Convention expressed one purpose—the for- 
mation of a National Council of Catholic Women; a constitution 
and programme were adopted; national officers elected; and every 
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Catholic organization gladly pledged its fidelity to, and its affilia- 
tion with, the National Council of Catholic Women. The work 
before it is vast and its difficulties numerous; but evidences are 
not lacking, even at this early date, that it will do great work for 
Church and for Country. 

* ‘& * * 

HIS is but a brief summary, necessarily incomplete, of the 
formation up to date of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 

cil. The mere recital extends the vision and enlarges the heart. 
Face to face with a crisis in our country and our civilization, the 
like of which this generation has not seen, looking upon a world 
that gives of itself no comfort, but distress and bewilderment, is 
it not comforting and inspiring to know that our divinely ap- 
pointed leaders have with such foresight prepared us to meet the 
nation’s problems and enemies with well-buttressed organization? 
The National Catholic Welfare Council exists for the service of all, 
individual and organization. To the smallest of our Catholic 
societies and the largest, in any department where information 
or guidance is helpful, it must give all the help at its command. 
It has no centralized authority; it seeks not to direct, but to help 
and to serve. It narrows no one’s field of activity. It enlarges 
the broad area of Catholic work, and gives what it can in the way 
of opportunity for all to serve more efficiently. Behind every 
Catholic organization it places permanently the background of 
national organization. Today the ‘local Catholic organization 
is refused a share in community chests because it is simply local 
and has no national standing. Community work cannot be ex- 
tended unless an organization has its trained workers with na- 
tional experience, its national service school, its national organ- 
ization. A national council provides these. Time and again does 
the necessity present itself of common Catholic action; and that 
is possible only through a National Catholic Council. 

* * * * 

OCIAL service is the common work of all: it is but the channel 
whence we bring to men a knowledge and love of the 

Faith which inspires us, which is dearer to us than life itself. 
Without that Faith it lacks meaning; it conveys no comfort; it in- 
creases rather than lightens the problem to which it may apply 
itself. The common effort of unified Catholic strength is the 
concert of the faith of American Catholics, seeking to express it- 
self most effectively for the welfare of Church and of Country. 
Trumpet-tongued, its message shall be heard through all the land, 
illustrating the saving truth of Jesus Christ and of His Church. 
“To become absorbed in worldly pursuits and to neglect those 
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which belong to our eternal welfare, is the root evil 
whence spring the immediate causes of our present con- 
dition. God, from Whom all things are and on Whom all 
things depend, the Creator and Ruler of men, the source and sanc- 
tion of righteousness, the only Judge Who with perfect justice can 
weigh the deeds and read the hearts of men, has, practically at 
least, disappeared from the whole conception of life so far as this 
is dominated by a certain type of modern thought. Wherever this 
sort of thinking is taken as truth, there is set up a scheme of life, 
individual, social and political, which seeks, not in the eternal 
but in the human and transitory, its ultimate foundation.” So 
spoke the Bishops of our country in their recent joint Pastoral. 
* * * * 

‘epi must again come to men. He comes through us, for 

each and every one of us has life only in Him; each in his 
own measure, great or small, is Christ to others. In Him we live, 
and as one with Him must we show that He died to give His life 
for all. What we work for in the world of externals is but a re- 
flection of our spiritual life within. So will the unified, 
harmonious action of the great Catholic body of the United States 
have its effective share in illustrating to men the Communion of 
Saints and our Oneness in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


a> 
> 





HE injustice of the proposed Home Rule Bill for Ireland, and 
the dishonesty of those who claim it gives freedom of gov- 
ernment to that country, are glaringly apparent from the fact that 
the Bill provides that by English power, “the Free and Accepted 
Masons of the Grand Lodge of Ireland and any lodge or society 
recognized by that body shall not be included in the enactments 
relative to unlawful oaths or unlawful assemblies.” In other 
words neither of the proposed parliaments in Ireland shall have 
the authority to forbid Freemasons from taking “unlawful oaths” 
or calling or attending “unlawful assemblies.” Such a provision 
simply hamstrings the government proposed. It makes the Bill 
a farce, and proves again that the English Government is not pre- 
pared and does not intend to do justice to Ireland. 


~~ 
a ee 





URING the course of their publication, we called editorial at- 
tention to the exceptional worth of the papers, entitled “St. 
Matthew and the Parousia,” by the Rev. Edmund T. Shanahan, 

S. T. D., contributed to THE CaTHoLic WorLp. 
In the current Dublin Review, Father Hugh Pope writes 
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“On the Coming of Christ.” In the course of his article he states: 
“We venture to suggest that this eschatological problem may 
have been solved in THE CATHOLIC WorLp’s series of twelve 
papers by Dr. Shanahan, entitled ‘St. Matthew and the Parousia.’ 
We say without hesitation that these papers are the work of a 
1eal exegete.” 

Father Pope then follows Dr. Shanahan step by step. In the 
reconciliation or explanation of the words of the prophets and 
the teaching of our Blessed Lord, he finds that Dr. Shanahan has 
made a “discovery of immense importance,” for it affords us a 
test which we can apply at once, and which is found to fit the lock 
and open up the secrets in a fashion which might almost be 
termed “uncanny.” Father Pope “cannot speak too highly of 
Dr. Shanahan’s work. His methods are highly critical and yet 
he has not let himself be misled by the tools he has employed.” 

Our readers will all share the hope he voices that Dr. 
Shanahan’s papers will soon appear in book form. 
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